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INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF JAPAN. 


IT is at once evident to the most superficial investigator, that the 
industrial and social problems of Japan stand by themselves, in a 
class apart, without their parallel in the world. The position of the 
Japanese working man cannot be compared even with that of his 
class in Europe in the early days of the modern industrial develop- 
ment. Progress has been so rapid, sudden, unexpected even by the 
very men who set it in motion, that the Japanese have only as yet 
copied the form and caught nothing at all of the spirit of our 
civilisation. 

It is difficult for one not acquainted with the Japan of to-day 
and the Japan of even ten years ago, to realise the marvellous 
suddenness of the change. German development after 1870, 
colossal as it was, appears slow and almost insignificant when com- 
pared to this phenomenon. The inevitable result is that Japan is 
suffering to-day in an intensely aggravated form, the same malady 
as Germany ailed from in the eighties ; many industries are under- 
capitalised, and there is no reserve of capital not already invested 
in these shaky undertakings. A great deal of prudence and states- 
manship will be required of the leaders of Japan within the next 
few years, if their country is to escape the biggest financial cata- 
clysm in the world’s history. 
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Beyond this general statement it is very difficult to generalise 
at all when dealing with the industrial problems of Japan ; there is 
no fixed basis to rest observations on. Industry is in a state of 
transition, almost chaotic transition. One of the largest industries, 
that of silk, presents no difficulty, for it is mainly home labour. 
The iron-mining industry is practically non-existent, iron being 
mostly imported from China ; and the copper and coal deposits are 
so-rich that sufficient ore is obtained by employing very elementary 
methods. Owing to various causes, many other trades are as yet 
completely unorganised. Such things as tables, counters, and the 
like are not turned out in factories; they are made at home or in 
their own workshops, by men who are reckoned to be rather 
artists than working men; in these cases it is obvious that the 
number of middlemen, which so complicates our own industrial 
system, is reduced to little or nothing. 


An important consequence of this unorganised state of industry 
is that the labour market and labour conditions generally are in a 
state of flux. Men flit from one trade to another according as 
fancy suggests or opportunity offers: most of them are constantly 
changing, being skilled and unskilled labourers py turn, so that it 
is impossible to do more than guess at the number of skilled 
labourers in the country. There are, however, probably more 


women than men among them; the proportion may be expressed 
as five women to four men and one child out of every ten skilled 
labourers ; a leading Japanese politician recently estimated the 
total number at one million. This figure does not include home 
industries nor agriculture. 


Another disturbing element is the extraordinary variety of cli- 
matic conditions, from the sub-tropical climate of Formosa to the 
arctic conditions of the northern islands. This tends to multiply 
the social problems, and to make it impossible to speak of any one 
great labour question as affecting the whole country, as we do in 
Europe. 

But there are problems that are beginning to outline them- 
selves—for instance, that of commercial morality, which is at a very 
low ebb, and which gravely affects the prospects of Japanese trade 
in the foreign markets. Important also, and crying out for im- 
mediate remedy—if, indeed, to an ill of this kind a remedy be 
possible—is the lack of ability to perfect already existing pro- 
cesses, and to invent new ones; this involves a tremendous loss of 
time, energy, and money in running to and fro to other countries, 
to copy their latest inventions. 


But, it will be said—what of purely labour questions—strikes, 
housing, and the like? 
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Mr. John Burns need not go to Japan for hints on housing for 
the poorer classes. They all live in very similar dwellings involv- 
ing four bare wooden walls, a few mats and blankets, and a coal 
pot; they probably desire nothing better. In Manchuria, 
Japanese settlers are beginning to build stone houses 
with steam heating, but they are still bare inside. Nor is this 
feature confined to the working classes; it ranges all through the 
different strata of the population. And here we touch one of the 
most remarkable points in connection with the whole question, 
namely the great uniformity in the manner of life among men of 
different social ranks. 

The food is, save in the very highest classes, in the main very 
uniform; rice and green tea, with sake as a stimulant. Among 
those who have not yet adopted European fashions, even the dress 
is in substance the same throughout the middle and the lower 
classes. 

Hence we find no such a sense of social inferiority and con- 
sequent dissatisfaction among the poor of Japan as act with con- 
stant and galling effect among our own poor. There is no racial 
ambition, no striving after intellectual, if not social, equality—such” 
as has acted so powerfully among the working men of Scotland, 
for instance. There is no desire even for political power, because 
there is no desire for the things that can be attained through polli- 
tical power. Most Japanese working men—all those who earn 
under 300 yens a year—have no vote; not one in a thousand 
desires one. 

The question of the balance between wages and the cost of 
living is the one that, in the long run, makes revolutions; it has 
not come into the open yet in Japan. Wages vary exceedingly, 
and no real standard can be given; but they are, as a rule, very 
small, though recent years have witnessed a steady rise. They 
are given sometimes by time, sometimes by piece, mostly by weird 
combinations of all possible methods. But the weekly budget of 
the Japanese working man is very small. His rent is a mere baga- 
telle; the same may be said of his food. His only extras are—a 
hot bath regularly every other day, twice a month or so a family 
trip to the theatre, a few pence for toys for his children, and a few 
more to propitiate the deities or bribe the priests. Counting the 
family at two adults and three juveniles, and including every neces- 
sary and likely outlay, the weekly bill will come to about 11s. 6d. a 
week. 

Hours of labour are, to our notions, outrageous ; on an average 
eleven a day, but frequently 12, 13, or even 14. Attempts have 
been made repeatedly to start Trades Unions, but never success- 
fully. Where they have struggled into wretched existence, they 
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are of no account whatever, because they do not, as yet, answer to 
a need of the people. It is significant that many of these attempts 
were brought to a ruinous end by the dishonesty and corruption of 
their promoters. 

Insurance against old age and infirmity is unnecessary in 
Japan so long as the present firmly anchored tradition endures, 
which ascribes it as a duty upon each person to contribute to the 
maintenance of an aged, incapable, or infirm member of his family 
In cases of accidents during employment it is usual for the em- 
ployer to give compensation; but there is no compulsion, and he 
may give as little or as much as he chooses. This haphazard, 
voluntary contribution is extended to other spheres; many em- 
ployers have erected working men’s eating houses, where food is 
given at, and even under, cost price, baths, recreation and assembly 
halls for their employees. And in the towns there are generally 
hospitals and dispensaries, where free medical advice and treatment 
is given to the necessitous. 

Enough has been said to show that the social and industrial 
conditions of Japan evince a state of extraordinary disorganisation 
and chaos. The change has been too sudden; many parts of the 
organism of national life have not yet adapted themselves to the 
changed order of things. The people, the workers, in whose 
hands, to a large extent, the future of the country lies, have been 
swept off their feet by this tidal wave of furious civilisation. So 
long as they are content to be the tools, silent and unconcerned, of 
the fate that moulds their nation, things will run smoothly enough. 
But very soon the working classes of Japan will feel the draught ; 
they will begin to look round. Their food will rise in price, the 
conditions of their abnormally simple life will become complicated, 
they will begin to enquire into the hows and whys of this new life 
into which they are being forced. Then these questions, of which 
we have outlined the dim beginnings, will burst on Japan with a 
tremendous force. Those grievances as yet undiscovered, those 
evils at present unrealised, those ambitions and class jealousies to- 
day unawakened, will come into active life. 

And when the awakening does come, it will be, as all things in 
modern Japan, terrific in its suddenness, ruthlessness, and utter 
scorn and disregard of the ancient order of things. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





CONSTRUCTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


ON the one hand it is curious how local tradition preserves the 
remembrance of the site of a church that has not even its founda- 
tions visible, or of a well that once was blessed by Saint Augus- 
tine, while the national memory does not hold, or even care to 
hold, since the Technical Education Act gives no grant for it, 
either history in general, or any history in particular, though it be 
that of the House of Lords. That we always had a House of Lords 
to be thankful for, right away, as the vague laudator may guess, to 
the times of Julius Czsar, is an axiom of politics; that it has been 
an equal blessing to the Romans and to us, and an equal factor in 
both constitutions of maintaining empire, may be asserted on one 
side, while the other will demonstrate that its operation having 
been fatal to Rome, will be equally fatal to ourselves. The House 
of Lords having grown, and not having been made, its history is 
to some extent shadowy. It is the descendant of the Witena- 
gemot, where, perhaps, every freeman had a right to attend, and 
to approve or disapprove, if he thought it safe to do so. His 
power in relation to the lords was much what it is now, and evet 
will be. If he was there in sufficient numbers, he was attended 
to. The House of Lords, like Mr. Pickwick, proclaims as its 
proudest boast, what has always been an historical fact, that the 
largest crowd must be sided with. 

This is not my conception, but that of an ingenious writer, 
who declares that when the sheriff has declared a candidate duly 
elected by show of hands, the issue must be a fight, or to feign a 
fight by counting those hands so as to see on which side the supe- 
riority in numbers lies. The hustings are really the House-things, 
the assembly in arms of the warriors round the King. If they 
are dissatisfied, it is unpleasant to talk to them. They cry to King 
Eystein, who was of a saving disposition, “Let thy chests of gold 
follow thee, and let them defend thy land.” The free assemblies 
of the viking peasants, who brought us the word “ hustings,” were 
more independent. They rushed together when their lagman be- 
gan to speak, and very freely he spoke in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Precedent did not wait for the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, nor was it left for him under modern innovators to de- 
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clare what was and what was not within the sole purview of the 
Commons. When Olaf of Sweden was minded to quarrel with 
Olaf of Norway, and hotly rebuked his nobles who would have 
dissuaded him, the Speaker of the House of Commons did aot 
claim freedom of speech, for when he rose to speak, all the pea- 
sants rose and rushed near to hear what he would say. He criti- 
cised his king unfavourably; told him what the warriors of his 
realm ‘wuld do, and what they would not do; and added the 
alternative. Five kings had been drowned in the morass at the 
Mula-thing, who had been filled with the same insupportable pride 
as the gentleman he had the honour of addressing. Should they 
attack him and put him to death, or would he be pleased to pass 
the bill presented him? Then followed the clash of arms, which 
showed the way the voting would go. Much the same thing hap- 
pened at the outlawing and inlawing of Godwin, as the chronicle 
tells; the Normans fled at the news that the people were to be 
gathered together. 

The House of Lords had a bad time at the Norman conquest. 
On the East, and in the North, were settled the Scandinavians, the 
free settlers, for slaves were far rarer among them than among the 
counties further West. The men of his own race and sympathies 
would not much mind the change of dynasty ; it was not long since 
the great reign of Canute, when his merchants had been free from 
toll this side of the Alps, and when he controlled all the com- 
merce of the northern seas. Norway was satisfied with the success 
of a Norse duke. England had long been hemmed in by a Scan- 
dinavian ring fence; on the east were the viking provinces, and 
on the west the settlements in the islands from the Orkneys and 
Hebrides downwards. There was almost one tongue in England, 
Norway, and Denmark. Norman romance had become the Court 
tongue. It was only among his own kinsfolk that William was 
likely to be opposed ; rebellions against him were not made in the 
Anglo-Saxon counties; there the people had everything to gain 
by a change of masters. They were mixed in their descent ; they 
were sold as slaves; all the thunders of the church, and all the 
enactments of the Witan had failed to prevent kidnapping men for 
the trade with Ireland, and selling girls for the far worse trade with 
Denmark ; “the commonalty left unprotected, became a prey to 
the most powerful, who amassed fortunes either by selling their 
persons or seizing on their property.” Such was the first down- 
fall of the House of Lords. 

Their power was curbed. William did not introduce feudal- 
ism, for feudalism was a system of taxation; he merely introduced 
a new budget, and to make it effective he had the whole land sur- 
veyed. The indignation of The Chronicle recalls recent events. 
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So very narrowly he caused it to be traced that there was not 
one single hide, not one yard of land, nor even—it is shame to 
tell, though it seemed no shame for him to do—an ox, a cow, or a 
swine was left that was not set down in his writ. 

Long before the Normans the townships had been repre- 
sented in the assemblies of the folk; but the Normans introduced 
the system of inquest, an enquiry by neighbours on oath, and it 
culminated in the grand inquest of the nation, of which Mr. Glad- 
stone said that it must redress every man’s wrong, and from it no 
man’s complaint might be sent away unheard. The Laws of Ed- 
ward were ascertained by inquest from twelve men of each shire, 
as full a Parliament, said Lord Hale, as ever was held in England. 
There was a great inquest early in the Conqueror’s reign on 
Penenden Heath, in Kent, where the knights of the shire were 
chosen later; the king could only be informed of his rights 
through this sworn enquiry, and the thunder of the exchequer at 
Westminster might be silenced by the firmness, the honesty or 
obstinacy of a yeoman in a distant shire. It has often been said 
that William could have curbed the people by holding their assem- 
blies within walls ; but he could not, since his people were warriors, 
and since also it was on the people he relied for government. Eng- 
land had been divided into great earldoms; he gave his nobles 
scattered estates; even William Rufus called on his subjects to 
aid him against his barons. Henry I. sent his itinerant judges 
from the exchequer to enforce crown rights; and more than all the 
people in arms came to his aid, when the barons would have put 
his weaker brother Robert on the throne; they kept their shield 
wall firm, for they in no wise feared the Normans. The Normans 
broke up the old government by powerful earls, ascertained the 
rights of the crown by inquest, and also the rights of the tenants 
cf the lords. All through the land everything rested on the oaths 
cf jurors; in the manor courts, in the forest courts, in the mining 
courts ; it was the system of finding out what men ought to pay, 
and to whom they ought to pay it; and when this system of 
government broke down, which people who know nothing about it 
talk of as feudalism, what did they put into its place? It made 
the men who had the land defend the land at their own cost; it 
rigidly defined their rights and the rights of the meanest cottar 
also; it gave in time the king’s justices the right of entering into 
the question of how a landlord was acting towards his tenants, 
under the writ of guo warranto. The House of Commons did not 
spring up at the bidding of Simon de Montfort; a system of 
ccnstructive statesmanship decided that everyone in England was 
responsible to the central power in England; in the great gemdt 
at Salisbury every man had to swear allegiance to William himself. 
Contrast the modern system, the system of private right! 
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Whenever there is oppression now shallow persons say—this 
is a relic of feudalism. 

Feudalism, when the man was on the land, kept him there. 
They did not know of compensation for disturbance, for they did 
not allow of disturbance The land was the king’s;. he was the 
chief landlord, and you might not evict without his leave. Even 
the villein had his plot of ground, which he held by copy of the 
Court roll, according to the custom of the manor; and the customs 
were settled, not by the recollection of his master, but by the oath 
of his neighbours. Gradually, his duties were commuted for silver, 
and when labour was scarce Parliament tried to make him take 
the accustomed wage, as it was before the Black Death. They 
could not succeed, his position for some reason was too strong; 
we may conjecture a people trained to arms, under a system of 
constructive statesmanship were able to hold their own. It is the 
indefinitive, the chaotic system that oppresses. A parallel from 
money makes this clear; when there is no standard, when the coin 
is clipped, or adulterated, it is the poor man who suffers. So when 
social customs leave his livelihood to the higgling of the market, 
under a pretence of freedom his livelihood is diminished or taken 
away. Money is not the only social necessity that needs stan- 
dardisation. During the Wars of the Roses, which finally destroyed 
the feudal nobles, leaving very few of them to meet in the first 
Parliament of Henry VII., Thorold Rogers investigated the condi- 
tion of the tenants; they weré never so prosperous. Then came 
in the modern system of freedom of contract, or freedom from 
interference from the State; and at once began a plan carried out 
simultaneously through the country of ousting the small man, buy- 
ing him out, and tricking him out in the Law Courts. The Nor- 
man system broke down ; the feudal baron, restrained by the king’s 
judges went ; the medizval serf, whom we pity so, went; yet the 
condition of the villein was so good, just as feudalism was dis- 
appearing, that it was better to hold land in villeinage, more profit- 
able, and less burdensome, than to hold it by the tenure of a 
gentleman, in knight’s service. 

Exit the House of Lords, tamed by men who really ruled, 
who travelled all through their reigns, seeing justice done, so that 
even King John was never more than ten days in one place. Exit 
the House of Lords, who fought the wars of the kingdom, who 
dined in the hall with their men, who travelled from manor to 
monor, and whom the king’s justices restrained. Though Fawkes 
de Breauté might shut them up in Bedford Castle, when they at- 
tempted to restrain him from evicting his humbled neighbours. 
Henry III. could summon the juries of all the shires to besiege 
him, and thrust Fulk, the rebel, into exile. For the people were 
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behind the judges, armed by wise laws, not as a penalty, but as the 
privilege of freemen compelled to practise archery, and so strong 
in it that in a battle with the Scots, the arrows pierced through 
breastplates and mailed gauntlets, and God omnipotent gave the 
victory solely to the holder of the bow. The Kings of France 
fought among the knights; the Kings of England among the 
footmen; Edward commanded in person in the battle where he 
defeated Spanish pirates, and made the Channel safe; and com- 
memorated his victory on the gold noble, styling himself the 
Avenger of merchants. By sea and land, the English Kings were 
on the side of the free plebeian, the sailor, and the bowman. 


Enter the new House of Lords; the broad sword gave way to 
the rapier; the coat of mail to the Court dress; the landowner 
who led and fed his men to the noble who came to Court, and of 
arable land made pasture. Then began the decay of the yeoman ; 
Latimer thundered against it; Bacon saw the harm being done, 
and the danger to the State ; More, in his “ Utopia,” told how sheep 
devoured churches, villages, and towns; and the labourer, under 
the new system, the modern system, the era of freedom, had his 
wages fixed by the justices of the peace till he sank lower and 
lower, so that at the end of the eighteenth century, when corn was 
highest priced, there had to be a rate in aid of wages, since no man 
could live on what he earnt. 


Down went the monasteries ; in came the Poor Law; and the 
monastery lands that were to make the king able to keep up a 
great Army for those times, as Shakespeare tells us in “ Henry V.,” 
went to found a new nobility ; the gild lands were confiscated ; all 
through the land men had combined for charity, for kindness to 
the sick, for social intercourse. Henry began it; Somerset finished 
it; and the wronged and ruined traders rallied to Mary Tudor. 
We had the printing press, and the new learning, but with all our 
increased education, art ceased in England, architecture was no 
longer a living practice; men merely copied. Until the modern 
era, men interested themselves in building; they decorated their 
churches, which often were slowly built, so common was the know- 

‘ledge that the names of great architects were not preserved. There 

came the great pillage that Dr. Jessop has so well described ; the 
little church that people had loved and made beautiful was robbed 
under the guise of putting down superstition, so were the shrines 
of the Saints; the stately houses built to serve God, preserve learn- 
ing, and serve the poor, were plundered and pulled down, so far 
went the reforming zeal of the King and his nobles that they would 
not spare even the monastery churches, where the people had been 
used to worship, unless the safety of the church was bought. 
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Exit the old House of Commons. The house representing 
the communities, when the idea of separate interests was so strong 
that there were shipping courts, and even under John a shipping 
Parliament, Justices of the Forest and the Law Merchant, the law 
of the Marshland, and Lydford Law; when the clergy met apart 
in convocation, and sat, not at Westminster, but in Saint Paul’s. 
Then the greater barons received a separate writ of summons, and 
the lesser barons were summoned collectively, and ended by sitting 
with the burgesses, drawn together by the mighty force of resist- 
ance to unjust taxation and a desire for the common good. There 
was no noble caste in England, for the knights of the shires were 
elected in the County Court, where even the villein had a vote. 
It was a burden to serve in Parliament ; Palgrave pictures an early 
election; one knight on the outside of the crowd; the sheriff 
reading the King’s writ, a shout from the suitors to the Court, and 
the candidate putting spurs to his horse to escape to the Chiltern 
Hundreds, beyond the jurisdiction of the sheriff. The M.P.’s 
voted the taxes, and came back, not only to address their con- 
stituents, but to help in the collection; no wonder they wanted 


wages. 
Enter the new House of Commons! The House of Com- 


mons with the restricted franchise, when only the freeholder with 
40s a year in land could vote in the County Court; then the 
era of the boroughs, Elizabeth created them in numbers with 
Mary, and Edward; and so it went on, with the extra device of 
letting the close corporations of the towns elect. 


The land was entailed; in the dark days there had been the 
stock and land lease, when stock was, as it were, borrowed; now 
there was the plight of the younger sons. England did, indeed, 
manufacture, at first for itself, and then for the world, until with 
the Napoleonic wars, it got the sole market. There was an indus- 
trial revolution, the home industries went, and we were blessed 
with the factory system. Inventions gave to England, as it might 
have been, the labour of an entire other world; Columbus dis- 
covered a new world to trade with, Arkwright and his fellows a 
new world of labour, where little Workhouse children could guide 
machines of enormous power amid incredible horrors, and little 
slaves of five could be immured in English coal pits. 


Enter the new Political Economy, to prove the chaos was 
order! Hitherto, in the old times, men had mattered; the lord 
must know his men; hapless was the King whom his men refused 
to follow, as they did King Eystein. They were deposed, like 
Richard II., they were murdered like Edward II. “Nothing in the 
world is dearer to me than the love and good will of my people,” 
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said Elizabeth. But artillery came in, and increased the power of 
the Crown enormously ; the people were of less account ; there was 
peace in the land, and everybody sat under his own vine and fig 
tree, if he had them; if not, under the doctrine of /aissez faire, 
laissez aller, he had the husks that the swine did eat; in Pitt’s 
time it was debated if it was safe to trust him with arms. In the 
second Hundred Years’ War Englishmen were not so free as 
in the first. Napoleon hoped the poor would join him. 

There had been an industrial revolution, students of commer- 
cial history know that much. A political revolution every one is 
dimly acquainted with. That there has been a land revolution, 
where the yeoman has disappeared, and the common land of Eng- 
land has been taken from the commoners by thousands and thou- 
sands of Acts passed by a packed house very few know. There 
has been a religious revolution ; and not only did we gain freedom 
of opinion, but we lost the incredible wealth that had been given 
for the service of the nation, by men who cared for God and the 


poor. 

Let us contrast the two periods of English history; the age 
of feudalism and the age of emancipation; the age of a system 
of rights and duties, with the age of freedom of thought and 
action. The age of the Cathedrals and the age of the printing 
press; the age of persons and the age of things. The first is 
called the Dark Ages; the second the Modern Era. 

In the Dark Ages was gradually built up a system of law 
whereby men were fixed on the land; in some cases not allowed 
to leave it; but while they were on it, they had a right to be there. 
They elected in peace as their representatives men from among 
themselves, who had so little to gain from going to Westminster that 
they had to be paid; and in war they were so strong that they 
made all France afraid; and, in addition, drove her from the seas, 
as they did the Spaniards. Nor where they behind in learning ; 
at Oxford there were the proctors of the north and south, and the 
men of the four nations. Long before Mr. Rhodes it was an 
international university. Disputes were carried on in Latin before 
Henry IL, and he was the most powerful King of the west. Richard 
I. was a troubadour king; he commanded the greatest fleet that 
had ever left the shores of England to try to found an Eastern 
Empire, and to-day we do not understand his popularity; he was 
the King who, in spite of the Lateran Council, used the cross-bow, 
the weapon of the plebeian, yet he is considered to be a mere 
knight errant. The whole plan of judges and juries, if we may 
except the idea of compurgators in Saxon times, grew up then, 
and from it sprang our House of Commons. It was the era of 
constructive statesmanship. 
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Contrast with it the modern era. At the moment we have 
election petitions; what man belongs to the constituency he re- 
presents? About a third are lawyers. articles are written to 
prove that it is the party chest in London that elects them. The 
medizval towns were free from their lords, for a fixed sum they 
bought off their exactions; we have added the labour of another 
world to work for England, and we have the millionaire, and the 
multi-millionaire. They mercifully had not the inventor who could 
make chilled steel to resist the arrow, or the Englishman would 
have been a slave; but they did get artillery, and there followed 
a weight of taxation under which our Foreign Secretary says civili- 
sation will reel. The land then was the people’s, or the lords who 
lived among his men; now it can be laid waste if anyone so will, 
in spite of a sham Act; that is, an Act which is passed on the same 
principle as the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, and is never meant to be 
operative. We cannot build, as they did, neither our houses nor our 
public buildings; and as for founding anything on the principle 
of a monastery! It is as much as we can do, with many groans. 
to inadequately endow a provincial university. We act plays no 
longer in our villages, or in towns; Shakespeare could not live 
among us again, as he did when all England was a playhouse; 
we only debate if he was not Bacon, as we used to debate if Homer 
was not Homer, but another poet of the same name. Our roads 
were used to be called the king’s highway, because they were pro- 
tected by the king’s peace ; now it is only six months in the second 
division to run over an English child, the heir of all the ages. We 
have no gilds, but we have the workhouses; and the poor, trying 
to protect themselves, get a dispensary here and there. English 
apprenticeship is gone, and in its stead has come child trading in 
the streets. It is the era of disintegration, and of no statesmanship 
at all. 

Is there nothing to be done, as in the days when William held 
deep speech with his Witan in Gloucester Cathedral, and decided 
on the Domesday Survey, so that the whole national resources 
might be known? Is it not possible to secure that men shall owe 
a duty to the State, and swear allegiance to the central power 
instead of guiding themselves, just as they like, so that they must 
do their duty? Cannot the king’s judges enter into the local 
dealings, so that each man can be preserved in his rights according 
to the time? Can we not have separate courts of those that under- 
stand the matter in hand, so that merchants, and every class of 
worker may have justice? Cannot the land be once more the 
people’s, and the fullness thereof; so that it may be of some use to 
Englishmen, and that men need not beg their bread or beg for 
work, in the midst of undreamed of plenty? Needs be that the old 
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order should break up, as it did at the Conquest ; but a better could 
be built by a constructive statesman. If the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet kings had cried /aissez faire! 

In the Dark Ages, men counted; in the enlightened ages, 
things. So in the dark ages beauty was worth striving for, and 
from century to century cathedrals were built. Men lived for 
something but work, and came back from Parliament, and came 
back quickly, to explain what they had been doing, and to live 
among the people they had served well or badly. There was no 
treating, no list of subscriptions for the candidates, as in our de- 
generate days. They gained freedom from their lords by charters, 
and walled in their towns; they administered their own justice; 
the King received, as he does now from London, the keys before 
entering a city; they judged themselves. 

They managed their own affairs in their own local courts ; they 
learnt the spirit of self-government so well that no race in the 
world has made such law-abiding colonists. They made for them- 
selves an empire in the northern seas; the basis of the modern 
empire. They covered the land with stately buildings; no lord 
that thought his manor complete without its church and priest, and 
its endowment of which much was meant for the poor. When the 
monks set out to the wastes to build the fortresses of the King of 
Peace, as the chronicler puts it, they gave them the land. When 
the friars came to live among the poor, they built and endowed 
their homes. Till lately, we could not hope to build as they 
did. They had no poor laws, for everywhere there were charitable 
foundations ; they banded themselves together in gilds to nurse 
the sick, bury the dead, and pray for the souls of those that had 
passed away. Their kings were almost always among their people ; 
in the battle places they stood among them; in peace they tra- 
velled from place to place all through their reigns doing them jus- 
tice; they sent their judges to protect the poorest tenants. Under 
Magna Charta the tools of the poor man could not be taken under 
a warrant of distress—now the bed can be sold from under a poor 
man to pay the Poor Rate. Men could, and did, cultivate fresh 
land. There is scarce a small village in England, said Fortescue, 
in his “Laws of England in the time of Henry VI.,” in which 
you may not find a knight or esquire, or some substantial freeholder 
called a franklin. There are several yeomen through England who 
can dispend a hundred pounds yearly. They were the strength of 
England ; these are they that in times past made all France afraid. 
And there were feast days on which no work might be done. 
To help one another was a duty to God, and there were monas- 
teries and gilds, and gild chapels, and churches in every village. 
The land was the people’s. The man of great possessions owed 
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his duty to the State. “ By God, Sir Earl, you shall either go or 


There is time for a new exit, managed by constructive states- 
manship. Men shall again be more than things; duty and rights 
take the place of motoring and Monte Carlo. The Edward who 
called the modern Parliament would have no usurers in England. 
There was then a higher law than mere expediency. Parliament 
should represent, not an office in London, but the communities ; it 
should cease to be the house of party managers, and become once 
more the House of Commons. The lord who has no duties, the 
titular peer who takes a title from afield, should cease to be; and 
there should be restored the baron who owed a duty to his men, 
so that the humblest of them eat at the same table as himself, even 
if below the salt. Place in the Upper House once more the men 
whom other men would follow to battle, men who could be trusted 
to do justice to their own, and who, if they have great wealth, as 
the Earl of Warwick had, fed in his manors throughout England 
eighty thousand men daily. Build up again the common houses 
of the people, without the superstitious uses. Restore the yeoman 
to the land, and then, as in Cranmer’s prophecy of Elizabeth, each 
man can sing the merry songs of peace to all his neighbours; his 
own shall bless the statesman, the constructive statesman who 
accomplishes this, who on the wider lines rebuilds the England of 
the past, in which the cathedrals were built, and in which Chaucer 
and Milton sung. 


"Kennetm D. Cortes. 





THE TRUE DRINK BILL OF 
IRELAND. 


FOR some years past it has been maintained by temperance re- 
formers that Ireland’s drink bill is between thirteen and fourteen 
millions sterling. It has been somewhat fashionable of late, in 
Nationalist as well as Unionist circles in Ireland, to call in question 
Government statistics, so far as Ireland is concerned; and to very 
freely assert that Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial revenue is 
far and away in excess of the amount credited. At the same time, 
however, it is denied that the drink consumed in Ireland can be so 
much as the quantity stated. This rather contradictory proposi- 
tion has received prominent: mention in the Jvish Homestead ; and 
by its well known editor, Mr. George W. Russell, in letters to the 
Irish Times. 

Mr. Russell infers that if the figures for Ireland quoted by 
temperance reformers are accurate, there must be 400,000 Irish- 
men who drink a couple of gallons of porter every day, or an entire 
bottle of whiskey; or, in other words, that it is a simple impossi- 
bility that Ireland’s drink bill can cost thirteen and a half millions 
sterling in the year. He arrives at this conclusion through the 
following suppositions: “I supposed that our population was four 
millions, and as the average number of a family was five, and as 
the children did not drink, and the women hardly at all, it left 
about 800,000 able-bodied drinkers. I deducted from this 100,000 
temperance people.” 

But, according to the recently published Census Report, the 
population of Ireland on the 2nd of last April was 4,381,951 per- 
sons, of which number 2,186,804 were males. Assuming that the 
same proportion (59 per cent.) of these were over 20 years of age, 
as was the case in 1901, we have, not 800,000 able-bodied drinkers, 
but 1,290,214. A mighty big difference! 

The question is: Were these persons capable, with the assist- 
ance of a larger number of women, as likewise of the young gentle- 
men between 17 and 20, of consuming the quantities of alcoholic 
drink ascribed to them by Government statistics ? 

For the four years ending 31st March, 1909, the beer produc- 
tion of Ireland averaged 121 million gallons per annum, or 968 
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million pints. The beer task of the male population of Ireland 
over 20 years of age was the consumption of 750 pints per annum 
per head, or about 14 pints per week, or 2 pints per day. With 
the women of Ireland to assist them in doing so, the assumption 
that it was easily effected can hardly be pronounced extravagant. 

Then, as regards whiskey, we are officially informed that for 
the year 1908-9, the amount retained for home consumption in Ire- 
land was 3,563,074 proof gallons, to which we may safely assume 
the retailers to have added one-sixth as much water, making 
4,156,921 gallons in all, or (at 64 to the gallon) 366,042,944 glasses. 
The able-bodied men, 20 years old and upwards, being 1,290,214, 
their task was the consumption of 284 glasses of whiskey per 
annum, or about 5} glasses per week. As in this, the second por- 
tion of their task, they had—as in the first portion—¢he women of 
Ireland to help them, can anybody doubt that the whiskey was 
as easily disposed of as the beer? 

The foregoing figures are for 1908-0, that being the latest year 
free from what has been termed budget-disturbance. Of course, 
the whole of the beer manufactured in Ireland is not consumed in 
Ireland. Great quantities of stout are exported. But, on the other 
hand, great quantities of ale arrive from England and Scotland. 
In fact, almost all the ale consumed in Ireland is non-Irish, as well 
as stronger and more expensive than the native product. It would 
seem, then, that Irish beer imports and exports, if we could get 
them, would not greatly disturb our calculations. 

The cost to the consumers of the 968 million pints of beer, 
and the 366 million glasses of whiskey, can only be a matter of 
estimate. We endeavour to give a minimum one. 

The 968 million pints of beer consist of porter at 2d., and of 
stout at 3d—their relative proportions being unascertainable. It 
is, of course, well known that the labouring and wage-earning classes 
very rarely drink stout, and that the classes above them hardly ever 
taste porter; and that stout and ale for home-consumption are in- 
variably supplied bottled, and therefore at a more expensive rate 
If it is assumed as a moderate estimate that the average cost to 
the consumer is not 2d. or 3d. per pint, but 2}d., the 968 million 
pints cost the drinkers over nine millions sterling per annum 
(49,075,000). 

The cost to the consumers of the 366 million glasses of whiskey 
is as difficult to determine as the cost of the beer, owing to the 
various qualities of which it consists, as well as the non-uniformity 
price even for almost similar descriptions. 

Though usually retailed in public houses at 2}d. per half-glass 
(the quantity mostly called for), a very large proportion is retailed 
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at 3d. even this being enhanced through the practice of ordering 
it with soda or seltzer. 

If we assume, not sd. or 6d. per glass, but 5}d., as the cost to 
the consumer, as the average price, taking one quality with another, 
the Irish drink bill (so far as beer and whiskey are concerned) can- 
not be less than as follows :— 

Beer—g68,000,000 pints at 2}d. $9,075,000. 
Whiskey—366,042,944 glasses at 5}d.... 48,007,180. 


£17,082,189. 
But for whiskey there must be something additional even to 
this. For example :— 
ILLICIT DISTILLATION. 
Number of seizures and detections of illicit plant, materials, 


etc :— 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 


During these nine years, whereas the seizures in England and 
Scotland were to a nearness nothing at all, those for Ireland aver- 
aged about 1,200 per annum. Of course fotheen is neither manu- 
factured nor distributed free of cost, any more than e¢her—an ex- 
ceedingly popular substitute for whiskey in Londonderry and ad- 
jacent counties in “ prosperous” and “loyal” Ulster. 

Bearing in mind that the foregoing very formidable total is for 
beer and whiskey only (and exclusive of whatever may be the cost 
to the consumers of illicit spirits, whether whiskey or ether), and 
wholly exclusive of the cost to the consumer of the 516,000 proof 
gallons of foreign spirits (mostly brandy), as likewise of the 
1,200,000 gallons of wine, to say nothing of the extra expense when 
soda and seltzer are ordered with spirits, or of the very serious 
additional amount that must be added when it is borne in mind that 
hotels, restaurants, theatre and music-hall bars, and first-class re- 
freshment rooms at railway stations all over Ireland, exact from 20 
to 50 per cent. from their customers over and above the ordinary 
charges—is there any difficulty whatever in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that Ireland’s yearly bill for alcoholic refreshments exceeds 
eighteen millions sterling—and that this is a minimum estimate? 

T. GALLoway RIGG. 





A GERMAN INVASION AND THE 
REAL GERMAN PERIL. 


INCLUDING distinguished soldiers, many of the advocates of com- 
pulsory military training are constantly setting forth in support 
of their pleas the danger of an invasion by the Germans, but none 
of them has so far put forth a reasoned and detailed statement 
sufficient to demonstrate the feasibility of such a descent. On 
such a matter the mere dictum of any authority, however eminent, 
cannot be accepted. Gross flaws are easily visible in the argu- 
ments that have been used in the present instance, and much harm 
has been done to the case for national military instruction and ser- 
vice. A full examination of the problem will show that so long as 
present conditions endure it must remain to the last degree difficult 
for Germany to prepare an enterprise of the kind in the complete 
secrecy which would be necessary to success, and that if the ob- 
stacles to the first steps were to be surmounted, it would still 
remain impossible to land an army capable of beating decisively 
the forces that could always be arrayed against it. 

Our home fleet is enormously superior to that of Germany, 
and if in the North Sea it were only equal or even a little inferior, 
no modern leader would embark an expedition whilst the freedom 
of the waters was denied to him for a sufficient length of time. 
Imagine the fate of a convoy of liners crammed with men, horses, 
and munitions of war, if a fleet of Dreadnoughts, submarines, 
and destroyers were to force their way into their midst. Even if 
the bigger ships reserved their heaviest armaments for use against 
the escorting battle fleet, they could, and in a few minutes, send to 
the bottom, everyone of the transports that sailed within range. 
This could be done even by a much inferior fleet willing to risk 
destruction in a supreme effort for their country—an effort which 
British seamen, when called upon, may still surely be trusted to 
make. Our fleets in other waters all over the world are sufficiently 
powerful, and it is impossible to suggest any call which should 
now denude our Eastern shores of the ships necessary to ensure 
their inviolability. 
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Whether we need a great army to serve on the Continent is 
another question. It is easy to see how the first blows against our 
Empire may, perhaps, some day be delivered on the fields of 
Flanders or the plains of Chalons. But hitherto this consideration, 
although it seems to be in the minds of many, has not, so far as I 
am aware, found expression. 

It does not need any profound knowledge of contemporary 
history, of the relations of the Great Powers, and of the science 
of war, to recognise the unreality of the invasion bogie. The 
enterprise throughout, during the indispensable preliminary nego- 
tiations of Germany with its allies, during the carrying out of 
necessary measures, prior to launching the expedition, and during 
the final assemblage and embarkation of the troops, could not be 
kept hidden. The successive steps of the enterprise could be kept 
secret only if the whole of the nations of Western Europe, their 
statesmen, diplomatists, consular agents, and military advisers, 
were all temporarily reduced to a condition approaching imbecility. 
If Germany has spies abroad, there can be no doubt about the 
presence of foreign government agents, in addition to diplomatic 
and consular corps, in Germany. With or without a written bond 
of alliance, France must for her life’s sake, inform the British 
Government of every serious suspicious movement of her heredi- 
tary enemy. The same remark applies with almost equal force to 
Russia, Holland, and Belgium. They also have Intelligence 
Departments; they also are bound by the most serious self- 
interests to warn, not only their allies, but their friends of im- 
pending danger. 

With regard to Austria and Italy, it is to the last degree im- 
probable that Germany, without informing her allies, would enter 
upon a conflict which could have no other object than the over- 
throw of the British Empire, and the division of the spoils. Is 
Austria bound by the terms of her alliance to take part in such an 
adventure? It might please the Pan-German section of her 
people, but how about the Hungarians, and the other hetero- 
genous elements of her population who have no love for Pan- 
Germanism, but much friendship for England? Could the nego- 
tiations be completely concealed? The presence of Italy in the 
Triple Alliance was compelled by the former unfriendliness of 
France, and her dominance in the Mediterranean. Would Italy 
gain anything by the establishment of German and Austrian 
power in her surrounding seas? Italy is attached to England by 
ties of obligation and deep friendship; if approached with a pro- 
f¢ sal to join in her destruction, there cannot be much doubt about 
the answer. Italy might pledge herself to remain neutral; she 
would hardly promise to refrain from informing our Government 
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of the plot that was being hatched against us. Definite informa- 
tion of the plot, or enough to excite serious uneasiness, would at 
once result in the reinforcement of our North Sea fleet. It could 
in a few days be vastly increased, and soon brought up to over- 
whelming strength. At the same time the Army Reserves could 
be embodied, and the Territorial Forces either called out or 
warned for service. The railways, at such a juncture, would be in 
the hands of the Military Authorities. We have in these islands 
nearly 300,000 highly trained regular soldiers ; we have the Special 
Reserve, over 90,000, and the Territorials, about 300,000. We 
heve also the Veteran Reserve now being organised. These can- 
not number less than 200,000. They consist of men who have 
served in one or other branch of the service, a large percentage in 
the Regular Army, and a large proportion being ex-commissioned 
er ex-non-commissioned officers. It is not likely that these men 
would show themselves less patriotic than Frenchmen in 1870. 
After the defeat of the French Armies in July and August, and 
the surrender of the Emperor’s Army at Sedan in September, fully 
75 per cent. of the able-bodied men of every rank who had gone 
through the military service volunteered into the new armies or- 
ganised to the south of Paris, many for whom other places could 
not be found shouldering their muskets and taking their places in 
the ranks. There can be no doubt that the same thing would 
happen in England, and it would be possible to stiffen the ranks 
of the Territorials by the presence of trained soldiers in numbers 
amounting to not less than a quarter to a half of the whole. It 
is, however, frequently assumed, not only that our fleet might be 
enticed away, but that this might be done whilst the whole of the 
Regular Army was campaigning abroad. Unless our Army were 
engaged on the Continent—and surely no one doubts that then 
our Fleet would be kept in full strength in the North Sea—it is 
impossible to suggest at the present time any contingency which 
should draw from our shores so large a part of our troops as might 
leave our defences dangerously weak. Our Indian frontier in the 
present condition of Russia is safe for many years. [f we had to 
reinforce our Indian Garrison, the demand could not be great. We 
have 75,000 British soldiers in India, without counting the volun- 
teers, and we have 170,000 native troops. The bulk of these 
latter are now selected largely from the warlike peoples and tribes 
who have never failed us in any period of stress, including the 
mutiny. There is no reason to doubt them now, and it seems out 
of the question that we should be called upon under any circum- 
stances to reinforce our Indian Troops for many a long year. But 
even if we were compelled to send away from 50,000 to 100,000 
men, the fully trained men left behind, supported by the vast mass 
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of irregular levies—if this is a fair name for the volunteer forces 
I have enumerated—would, as I shall hope presently to make more 
clear, be able easily to overwhelm any force which Germany could 
land on our shores. 

As the steps of the adventure progressed, the difficulties of 
keeping a veil over the movements must increase, and if it was 
correct to state that it would be in the last degree difficult to keep 
secret the beginning of such an enterprise, it cannot be wrong to 
suggest the virtual impossibility of keeping concealed the prepara- 
tions for the final stages. Let it be supposed, however, that Ger- 
many has settled matters with her allies, and that they have 
secretly pledged themselves either to remain neutral or to give 
active support on the outbreak of hostilities. It would be next 
necessary for Germany to prepare to mobilise her army fully for 
war. It is out of the question that France could remain neutral ; 
it is extremely unlikely that Russia would. By deliberately re- 
stricting her population, France has rendered herself incapable, 
without allies, of effectually defending herself against Germany. 
Assuming—a very doubtful assumption—that the French Army is 
now physically, morally, and intellectually equal to the German, 
the solid fact remains that when the French had exhausted their 
last reserves the Germans would still possess at least two millions 
of fighting men to call upon. With England overthrown, it might 
be possible for France to save her honour by a valiant resistance, 
but whenever it should please Germany France might be reduced 
to a position of vassalage. France would be compelled to spend 
her last soldier and her last franc in the effort to avert such a fate ; 
she would surely be compelled to fly at Germany on the first hos- 
tile movement against our country. Would Russia remain neutral ? 
Perhaps only France and Russia are in a position to answer this 
question. Whether or not Russia were bound by treaty to help 
France, it is certain that she could not look with equanimity upon 
a conflict which, if it gave to Germany the hegemony in Europe, 
would put an end for ever to Russia’s legitimate aspirations as a 
nation now steadily advancing to a front place among the mighty 
leading powers of the world. Russia would probably help France 
—she would almost certainly do so if Austria should take the other 
side. Before despatching her expedition to England, Germany 
would, therefore, be obliged to prepare to place at least 3,000,000 
of men in the field, and this would need to be done swiftly if she 
would avoid the risk of invasion at once on two of her frontiers. 
She would probably recognise the danger of relying upon the 
never victorious Austrian Army to check the advance of the vast 
hordes which Russia, now free from any pre-occupations in the 
Far East, might pour across the frontier. 
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Then there are Belgium and Holland. It 1s generally agreed 
that, in attacking France, Germany, owing to lack of space along 
the French frontier, might be obliged to deploy her right wing in 
Belgian territory. This would menace the independence of both 
Belgium and Holland, and if the attack upon England were to 
succeed, their independence would not be worth a day’s purchase. 
It is not easy to believe that these minor powers would “take it 
lying down”; they would, at least, mobilise for war, and Germany 
must be prepared to deal with them by force, if necessary. No 
one who understands the magnitude of the task will believe that 
Germany could take the steps preliminary to the mobilisation of 
3,000,000 of men without exciting much more than suspicion in 
the acute minds of the agents of every neighbouring nationality 
who have now their attention fixed upon the warlike developments 
of their mighty neighbour. 

The French Military Attaché at Berlin, in 1870, warned his 
Government fully of the preparations for immediate war being 
carried on in Germany, but the Emperoor, relying upon the words 
of his Ministers, believed until too late that his Armies were 
“ready down to the last gaiter button.” It is not likely that such 
fatuity will be displayed by any Power concerned at a similar 
juncture in the present day. If it is in the last degree improbable 
that the initial movements could be concealed, it must be counted 
virtually impossible that Germany could throw dust into the eyes 
of all her neighbours whilst she gathered in her ports an army of 
150,000 men, and equipped them for a descent upon our coasts. 

Soldiers with a valid claim to speak with authority seem to 
suggest that 150,000 German troops could be thrown suddenly on 
our shores, and, once landed, would be able to march upon and 
hold London, and compel our Government to accept any terms 
of peace they might be pleased to impose. Let us now examine 
this hypothesis more closely, and let it first be supposed that Ger- 
many has carried through every one of the preparatory measures 
discussed in previous paragraphs without any inkling of her pur- 
poses having leaked out. Let us next suppose that the regiments 
comprising the invading army have been selected and conveyed, 
without exciting notice, to the North Sea and Baltic ports. Let 
us suppose also that the assembly of a large fleet of liners, mostly 
detached from their regular services, could be accomplished with- 
out exciting suspicion, and that they could be all made ready to 
carry horses, cannon and waggons, ready for a service of rapid 
embarkation and more rapid disembarkation, without exciting the 
attention of foreign consuls and government agents in those ports. 
An invading force cannot be composed solely of infantry, each man 
carrying his arms, ammunition, and personal equipment. It must 
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be made up of horse, foot and artillery—heavy and light, as well 
as machine guns—ammunition and reserve ammunition, not to 
speak of food and forage, at least sufficient to last until supplies 
can be captured. Pontoon trains might be dispensed with in Eng- 
land, but if field hospitals were left behind, and the wounded 
abandoned to the enemy, a proper complement of surgeons, many 
of them mounted, with their assistants, would be required, so that 
the men might not feel that if hit they would be left to bleed to 
death, or acquire septic poisoning through lack of dressing on the 
battlefield. Anyone with a little military knowledge may easily 
work out for himself an approximate estimate of the number. of 
vehicles of all sorts, and of other impedimenta which, leaving out 
everything superfluous, would constitute the indispensable require- 
ments of such an expedition. Some hundreds of wagons would 
be needed for reserve ammunition alone. Thousands of horses— 
hardly less than 20,000—would be necessary, and they must be all 
trained and with fitted harness; untrained captured horses would 
be of no use for cavalry, artillery, and other prime fighting pur- 
poses. The cannon and all the wheeled equipage must be ready 
for disembarkation, not stowed in pieces in the holds, and the 
horses, in the absence of fittings, must be picketed on the decks. 
Then, unless it is supposed that a port—there is none big enough 
on our East coast—could be seized where the disemoarkation 
might be carried on alongside dockyard quays, a large flotilla of 
flat-bottomed boats must be prepared for a landing on the open 
beach. The transports would probably need special cranes for 
the lowering of these boats, and of their cargoes from the decks. 
Let us suppose that all these details have been attended to; that 
our fleet is too far away to be able to interfere, and that the weather 
which, in the North Sea, never can be relied upon to remain calm 
during two consecutive days throughout the year, is favourable. A 
breeze on shore during the landing would make the operation very 
difficult. It might be made more difficult by a few thousand men 
entrenched a Za Boer, and still more difficult if they were provided 
with a few batteries of field guns and howitzers. Liners anchored 
within a mile of the shore could be damaged, set on fire, or sunk 
by ordinary field guns, or by howitzers at a far wider range. Huge 
transports would offer a target almost impossible to be missed by 
very inferior artillerists, whilst the difficulty of hitting field guns 
concealed behind even a slight rise of ground, would enable them 
to sustain a fire for a long time, in spite of the heavy guns of the 
enemy’s covering fleet. 

Now let us suppose that all these difficulties have again been 
evaded or overcome, and that the 150,000 men with guns, train, 
arms, and equipment have been landed intact on the English 
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shore. The task before the German General would be a march 
upon London after the decisive defeat of the British troops. 
London must be the sole possible objective ; capture of a provin- 
cial town, however important, could produce no decisive result. It 
would depend entirely upon the British Commander as to where 
battle should finally be joined; he might, if he pleased, at first 
merely hang on to the rear or flanks of the enemy. In order to 
guard his train, and at the same time be prepared to show a front 
in any direction, the enemy would be obliged to’march in a com- 
past host—a huge square formation with his reserves, and the vast 
mass of his train and impedimenta of all kinds within. In this 
formation he could not move along roads only, he must march 
across country. His progress must be very slow, depending greatly 
on the weather; one day’s heavy rain would bring him near to a 
halt. The task of feeding his men and beasts would not be easy 
if the British scouts performed their task of driving off cattle and 
flocks and destroying forage. A day or two of short rations, and 
one of complete starvation, would go far to destroy the fighting 
value of the Army. The camps at night could not be effectually 
protected. They could be easily localised, and the range ascer- 
tained. They would form a huge target impossible to miss, espe- 
cially if illuminated by searchlights, and from near or far off a hail 
of shells could be poured in throughout the mght. Mechanical 
traction would render easy the use on our side of the heaviest guns 
employable in the field, and it would be impossible to reply with 
any effect to batteries scattered about the country, and perhaps 
sheltered by rising ground. 

Lord Haldane, in a speech a short time ago, gave a suggestive 
outline of the preparations for mobilisation which have been worked 
out at the War Office. It is hardly possible that resistance should not 
be offered at once to the enemy’s movements ; at least his rear and 
flanks could be continuously threatened and assailed, and his march 
impeded, whilst the main body of British troops was falling into 
line. All the railways would, as already pointed out, be at the 
disposition of the military; every effective detachment through- 
out the kingdom could be on the field within a few hours; the 
troops from Ireland need not be long behind them, and a few days 
might bring across a large re-inforcement from Canada, and un- 
less it turned out that our organisation was completely rotten, and 
its directors guilty of treasonable negligence, an army numerically 
much superior to the Germans, with a far heavier weight of artil- 
lery, including a sufficient body of highly trained troops, all in- 
spired with the fervour of patriotism, would speedily be at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. Anything short of a de- 
cisive victory in the first battle would be a questionable advantage 
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to the Germans; and by a decisive victory is meant the dispersal 
of our troops, and the capture of great part of their artillery. 
Could 150,000 of Germany’s best troops inflict such a defeat upon 
100,000 British Regulars, supported by 150,000 Territorials. If 
these men, fighting in defence of their country on their own soil 
could not give a good account of such a German Army, the quality 
and character of the British race must have sunk low, indeed, and 
nothing can save us from the yoke of the first determined foe that 
chooses to assiil us. 

No equal patriotic fervour would inspire the bulk of the Ger- 
man troops. I can speak of the moral qualities of the German 
soldier from, at least, some personal experience. In 1870, I passed 
two months in the British Red Cross Service, with the Army of 
Frince Frederick Charles around Metz. I conversed with great 
numbers of German soldiers, especially with the wounded under 
our charge. A very large proportion of German soldiers have no 
taste for soldiering, a considerable percentage hate it, and have a 
horror of war. They fight stoutly under an iron discipline, and 
would no doubt fight bravely in defence of their own soil; but 
brought across the sea to conquer the English, against whom they 
could feel no real moving enmity, they would not go into the fight 
with much enthusiasm, or with anything approaching a determina- 
tion to conquer or to die. 

The British Commander would be receiving reinforcements 
from hour to hour, together with artillery of the heaviest calibre. 
No reinforcements could possibly reach the Germans once started 
on their march. The British might march light; the Germans 
would be weighed down by the burden each man must carry, 
owing to the impossibility of guarding a huge baggage train. 
Assuming that instead of being overwhelmed, the German Army 
were able to beat off all attacks, it would be impossible for them, 
under the conditions, to advance at an average rate of more than 
five miles a day. Would any sane General, if he should arrive in 
the suburbs, after such a march of ten to twenty days, attempt to 
occupy London with the remains of his army of 150,000? There 
exists no one vital spot in the vast province of houses which he 
could seize upon; he could not effectually bombard London with 
field guns and limited ammunition; whatever position he might 
occupy he would be himself soon besieged by vastly superior 
numbers, and starved into surrender. 

The more closely and minutely the problem is examined the 
more clearly becomes manifest the impossibility of the feat which 
writers of authority suggest is easily within the powers of the Ger- 
man Army, and I have enumerated only a few of the difficulties 
in the way. I have estimated these difficulties mainly from the 
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pessimistic standpoint—the view that from top to bottom the men 
charged with the responsibility of our national defence are all 
equally stupid and reckless ; that they are capable of allowing our 
coasts to remain unguarded by the Navy at any time when the 
remotest danger of an invasion may exist, and that they have 
neglected to work out any system of mobilisation which should 
speedily bring to the threatened spot some of the thousands of 
good troops stationed within a few hours’ railway run. 

So long as the conditions remain as they now are, we stand 
in no danger of a German invasion; the real German peril will 
begin to appear at the moment when unequivocal signs of our 
decadence as a nation begin to manifest themselves. 

The dying nations constitute the danger to the peace of the 
world ; and in the present European situation this danger and the 
impending German peril are mainly due to the decay of France. 
The policy of pin-pricks has, however, given way to the Entente, 
and criticism of our friends has been silenced. But criticism need 
not be based upon uncharitableness, or influenced by Pharisaism ; 
and it is necessary to look facts in the face. One prime fact is 
that when other things are equal victory rests with the big bat- 
talions; and for this reason, as was pointed out on a previous 
page, France, without allies, would lie at the mercy of Germany. 
It is possible that France may be holding her own in the realms of 
intellect—in science, art, and literature—and without doubt she is 
enormously wealthy. What she lacks is men. The French popu- 
lation remains stationary ; in some departments the deaths exceed 
the births, and the numbers—between 39,000,000 and 40,000,000— 
have been kept up during the past forty years only by immigra- 
tion from Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Although fully alive 
to the fact that the safety of their country depends upon popula- 
tion, French parents have all refused to make the sacrifices called 
for in bringing up more than one or two children. The conven- 
tions of family life among the French are not entirely based upon 
true prudence, and directed by science ; they are, in great measure 
the expression merely of the narrowest form of anti-social, and 
anti-patriotic, egoism. Their marriage customs constitute a gi- 
gantic system of artificial selection, favouring, to a great extent, 
the survival of an inferior stock. France, with the most splendid 
_ climate, and the most fertile soil in Europe—a soil capable of sup- 
porting many more millions than at present subsist upon it—has 
not enough men for her home requirements; she has none to 
spare for the vast oversea territories, misnamed colonies, which she 
has acquired within recent years. Great areas of these territories 
—the highlands of Madagascar, for example—are suitable for 
people of European blood. If the population of France since 
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1871 had been increasing at a normal rate, she would have been. 
able to stand alone fearlessly. before Germany; whilst Germany, 
not being overwhelmingly strong on land, would not have been 
able to make herself the power at sea which she has now become— 
second in Europe to England alone. France would not then have 
been compelled to humiliate herself a few years ago, by practically 
subsidising, at a stupendous cost, the Russian Government as an 
ally—a Government which at the time when the French people 
poured their savings into its lap, personified every one of the evils 
and abuses that Frenchmen are never tired of denouncing. 

If we turn to Germany, we find that she has now 68,000,000 
of people at home, besides at least a few more millions in foreign 
countries who have not severed their connection with the Father- 
land; and her increase is nearly a million a year. Take 
it all round. German education is in advance of that of 
any other country. The Government, acting upon the best 
scientific advice, and served by an admirable bureau- 
cracy, has persistently striven, through a hundred years, to 
develop a people physically, mentally, and morally of the 
highest quality ; and however discontented a portion of the popu- 
lace may be with regard to high politics, they are all sufficiently 
intelligent and well-informed to back up the authorities in pro- 
motion of social progress. German social organisation in every 
respect is the best in Europe; and, whether true or not, a great 
mass of Germans believe their nation to be throughout its social 
strata, from below upwards, on a higher plane of civilisation than 
their neighbours. They accept their Emperor’s description of them 
as “the salt of the earth.” German colonies at present form the 
mere leavings of the world’s lands. No one but themselves knows 
what is in the minds of the men who are controlling the destinies 
of Germany, but if it is their intention some day, at their own good 
time, to lay claim to a share of the earth’s best surface, they can 
base their claim on exactly the same pleas that were used by the 
present owners. They can assert their claim by weight of num- 
bers, and declare it their mission to supersede an inferior by a 
higher civilisation. 

Next, I would ask whether the average Englishman has fully 
grasped the facts of our own population question. Does he realise 
that the grand total of people of European blood in these islands, 
the Dominions, our Colonies and India is not much over 60,000,000 
—by millions less than the Germans have at home? Then our birth 
rate at home and in some of our Colonies has been for years falling 
rapidly, and is now lower than that of any people except the 
French. If the fall continues we shall, in a few years, have no 
surplus population to send away. Without India, and minor tropical 
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and sub-tropical Colonies, the Dominions together are as 
big as three Europes; they contain the finest lands, and offer the 
most magnificent climates on the earth’s surface; their resources 
are inexhaustible; they are capable, under an Imperial organisa- 
tien, of taking now, and absorbing for hundreds of years, far more 
than our normal increase. If we do not people these dominions 
shall we be able for long to hold them? Australia alone is as big 
as Europe. It contains only 4,000,000 of inhabitants. The birth- 
rate has been extremely Jow, and with little immigration it will 
take at least 100 years for these numbers to double themselves. 
In that time their not distant neighbour, Japan, will have at least 
150,000,000. It is no wonder that the Prime Minister of New 
South Wales declared, a short time ago, “that unless they could 
fill their lands with people of their own race they would not for 
long, be able to call Australia their own.” If the Empire is to 
continue to exist, the predominance of our fleet must be, of course, 
maintained ; but if the Empire is to expand until, through numbers 
alone, properly organised, it is made invulnerable and invincible, 
we must have an exuberant population equal in quality to that of 
our mighty neighbour. Our present surplus is not big enough to 
satisfy the requirements of any one of our Dominions. During the 
discussion on emigration at the Imperial Conference in June last, 
Mr. John Burns declared that “with a diminished birth-rate the 
mother-country could not safely go beyond 300,000 a year. The 
Dominions were entitled to this surplus, but we must not diminish 
the seed plot.” Restriction of the natural increase, extending 
gradually downwards from among the physiologically best bred, 
the wealthy and well-to-do, throughout all classes, except the very 
lowest, as we now witness it in these islands, denotes material, -f 
not moral, decay; and it is alone enough to bring about destruc- 
tien of the nation and the Empire. The social problem, in the 
proper sense of the word, forms thus the fundamental problem ; 
and science has clearly indicated the lines on which at least the 
solution of the first part of the problem must be worked out. We 
can begin by making our people good animals. Most of the 
diseases which now give rise to excessive mortality, and leave their 
marks on the constitutions of the survivors, can be speedily 
diminished or put an end to, and the vast army of wastrels and 
“unemployables” created solely by this cause can be enormously 
reduced. The ethical qualities of our people are to be improved 
by a wise system of education directed mainly to the moulding of 
character, whilst patriotism could be taught by military training 
in all our schools, and national service for every man afterwards. 
There seems, further, an urgent call for a true spiritual revival, a 
revival of religion which shall not merely show itself in lip-service, 
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but shall create high ideals, and manifest itself in right conduct and 
Whatever réle the German people is destined to take in the 
evolution of the races, there can be no doubt that nations in decay 
are, at this present epoch, as surely doomed to be conquered or 
gradually supplanted by more virile stocks, as they were in the 
old days when the barbarian came down upon Rome. If we go 
now to destruction we shall go with eyes open. The possible 
causes of our peril are plain enough to every intelligent citizen, 
and it is clear that fleets and armaments will not alone suffice to 
avert them for ever. 


HENRY SEWILL. 








IS BRITAIN GOING DOWNHILL? 


HOW IT STRIKES A FOREIGNER. 


THE greatest Empire the world has ever seen! The largest in- 
dustry, the biggest commerce—still going up by leaps and bounds 
—the most powerful navy, the mercantile fleet immense ; and all 
protected by nature through an impenetrable silver streak ; that is 
the land of the British! And if it has not increased in size during 
the last few weeks, it has not been for the want of enterprise, vut 
simply because on this globe there is nothing left requiring “ pro- 
tection.” Art and science are progressing steadily, wealth and gene- 
ral welfare increasing, the rich getting richer every day, the poor 
better off, the men more gallant, the women more beautiful! Who 
then cries “ Wolf!” 


Not the foreigner! At any rate, he did not in the first in- 
stance. That was left to the Britishers, and in particular to those 
who fancy to have a monopoly in the love of the country. Strange! 
To be sure, every British schoolboy knows—or used to know—that 
one Englishman is a match for two foreigners—or more, a fact— 
or may I say, an assertion—that used to cause me a good deal of 
annoyance—when I was a schoolboy myself. But after all, is there 
not a finer ring about it than about the present cry of “ Two British 
keels to one””—of some other nation? 


The British, on the whole, are respected all over the world— 
even if not quite to that extent as many of them themselves be- 
lieve, but can their constant lamentations over their country raise 
it in the eyes of others? Can it be wondered at, if a good many 
of these begin to take them at their own valuation? 


Of course, we know they do not themselves quite believe what 
they say, and if they believe ever so little of their downward path, 
they are yet fully convinced of their tremendous eminence in com- 
parison with mere foreigners. We know, that by crying out these 
Britishers have their own axe to grind, they merely want to frighten 
their own compatriots in order to get a still bigger navy, universal 
military service, tariff reform, and such like further means—or sup- 
posed means—of increasing the strength of their country. 
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Far be it from me to say, that they should not get them. But 
still more would I hesitate to express, what impressions their lamen- 
tation must have on the outside world. If a nation like the British, 
with its power, its wealth, and its natural protection by the sea, can 
feel uneasy, how can countries like Holland, Denmark, or Greece 
have a moment's rest from the most terrible anxieties. And yet we 
never hear of their trembling very much about their future. 

British anxiety is always directed in one particular direction. 
One country is, indeed, honoured with a great deal of attention— 
Germany. They may not have that country in their heart, but they 
have it constantly in their mind, if not, indeed, on their brain. Is 
Germany really out-distancing Britain? Now, 1 have no intention 
whatever to say anything against my own country. Nay, every- 
body admits that she has made remarkable progress. Indeed, it 
might be easy enough to bring forth figures—and they are con- 
stantly being brought forward—showing that her rate of progress 
in many ways has been ever so much greater than in England. But 
such figures are frequently very deceptive. Surely, everybody must 
also admit, that Germany up till half a century ago was absolutely 
asleep. And if you start from nothing, or next to nothing, of 
course, the rate of progress can easily be ever so much greater than 
starting from a point of progress where much has already been ac- 
complished. This simple fact is so frequently lost sight of—per- 
haps not always unintentionally—when statistical tables are piled 
before us. 

It is true, the rate of progress in Germany has in a good many 
instances not only been relatively superior to that in the British 
Isles, but in some instances she has absolutely overtaken them. And 
that is not to be wondered at either, if the inhabitants possess some 
of those characteristics, ascribed to them nowhere more readily than 
in Britain. But what of that! Is it not a wise provision of nature 
that one man shall excel more in one walk of life and another in 
another? So it is with nations. We may yet see more of that. 
The British may yet have to accustom themselves to admit other 
nations in more respects as their equals, in some as their superiors, 
but is that a sign of their own country going down? Surely, aot 
necessarily. It may be—and certainly seems to be in the present 
instance—only to be ascribed to others coming up. And that is a 
very different thing. The world has room enough for all of us. 


So far I have detected in the strong and vigorous British race 
only one such a sign. That is the lamentable lamentations of the 
“patriots.” For though we know, they are not meant quite 
seriously, after all, there is something at the bottom of it, which 
foreigners do not quite understand, and may absolutely misunder- 
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stand, which—if I may frankly say so—not only looks peculiar, but 
also seems to be such a bad policy! It is so different from that 
self-criticism, the British—though perhaps more in play than in real 
earnest—always like to indulge in. 


; Now that friendly and neighbourly relations happily in all direc- 

tions seem to have been more firmly established, things may change 
again. Otherwise, the upholding of British prestige seems to rest 
entirely in the hands of that party in Britain which knows no fear— 
and does not pretend to—the little Englanders. 


WILHELM F. BRAND. 





THE INSURANCE BILL AND THE 
CONQUEST OF CONSUMPTION. 


ONE of the most important clauses in the invalidity insurance 
scheme now before the country, is concerned with the conquest of 
consumption. It is proposed to spend one and a half millions of 
capital on the building of consumptive sanatoria, and to find a 
million pounds per annum to maintain these institutions. This will 
be achieved by the contribution of one shilling from each insured 
person per annum, supplemented by fourpence from the State. 

That the provision of sanatoria is an important item in any 
crusade against consumption is instanced in Germany, where most 
satisfactory results have been achieved by these institutions, which 
have been erected in different districts all over the country. In 
twenty years the death rate from tuberculosis in Prussia has de- 
clined 50 per cent., the decline being much more rapid in recent 
years in that country than with us. It is widely recognised in Ger- 
many, however, that the provision of sanatoria is only one factor, 
although a very important one, in the conquest of consumption. 
The State funds for tuberculosis are utilised in Germany for sani- 
tary and housing reform, for teaching hygiene and prevention, and 
for promoting the early recognition ef the disease. 

All these factors must be taken into consideration in any 
Government scheme for the cure and prevention of consumption 
in this country also. Otherwise, the money will be inadequately 
and ineffectively expended. Pr 

Whidst controversy has been raging round the employers’ lia- 
bility, the maternity benefits, the dissatisfaction of the medical 
profession, and other features of the Insurance Bill, the great im- 
portance of the proposals in connection with consumption has not 
yet touched the imagination of the public. And yet tuberculosis 
is a problem which affects, directly or indirectly, every section of 
the community, every aspect of the economic problem. There can 
be nothing but general satisfaction evinced over the fact that one 
million per annum is to be set aside for the conquest of consump- 
tion. It is when the money comes to be spent that controversy 
will arise. 
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Is the money to be utilised for the “cure,” which in advanced 
cases is a well-nigh hopeless consideration, or for the prevention of 
the disease? Is it to be spent on sanatorium treatment—in the 
main a palliative measure—or is it to be utilised for the more 
scientific measures of hygienic prevention and improvement of the 
stock, so that the people are made more resistant to the tubercle 
bacillus ? 

From the eugenic standpoint there is a good deal to be said 
for the idea that tuberculosis is one of Nature’s agents for eliminat- 
ing the unfit. By preserving consumptive stock, by permitting 
them to propagate without hindrance, we are providing for the next 
generation an increasing insanity problem, for one thing. There is 
a relationship between tuberculosis and mental defect, and until 
some method of discouraging the marriage of the mentally and 
physically unfit is provided, their preservation by such palliative 
measures as sanatoria is open to criticism if the building up of a 
healthy nation is what we are aiming at. 

On the other hand, the spending of money on preventing con- 
sumption, should meet with unqualified approval. Healthy en- 
vironment, temperance, cleanliness, comprise the common sense 
prevention of disease, the preservation of health and vigour, for the 
race, as for the individual. Consumption is a disease of dirt, in- 
sanitary conditions, unhygienic living. | More prevalent amongst 
the poor and destitute, it is found in all classes of the community. 
It is not hereditary in the sense that the tubercle bacillus, the agent 
of the disease, is not transmitted directly from parent to child. But 
what of the tendency to consumption?. What of the phthisical 
physique, the feeble resisting power, the poor vitality transmitted 
from one generation to another as surely as the tendency to drink, 
or to mental defect? We may come of a tubercular stock in that 
we are more susceptible to the disease. If we are exposed to the 
“seeds” of consumption, if we breathe or swallow tubercle bacilli 
of a certain strength or concentration, our “ soil,” our tissues, tend 
to succumb. On the other hand, consumption is directly “ infec- 
tious,” from the sick to the healthy. Even the people who are not 
“tubercular ” will contract the disease if exposed to infection when 
their vitality is lowered by temporary ill-health or over-strain. Con- 
sumptives spread directly and indirectly tubercular disease around 
them. Popular ignorance of this fact is responsible, in some degree, 
for its spread, but of late years good educational work is being done 
by public health authorities, administrative bodies, and such agents 
as the National Association for the Prevention of Consumption. 
To deal with the question satisfactorily, however, the co-operation 
of State, municipal, and individual effort has to be achieved. There 
must be a combination of social, State, charitable, and scientific effort 
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into one central organisation. The building of sanatoria will not 
solve the problem, although it is a valuable measure combined with 
others. 

From statistics issued by the Charity Ouiiilictien Society, 53 
per cent. ex-patients, from eight sanatoria, were found at work, or 
“fit for work,” and these might, for all practical purposes, be co:- 
sidered “cures.” What of the remainder? What of the patients 
who are temporarily improved in health, and who return to un- 
hygienic homes to work at sedentary, unhealthy occupations, with 
the result that they relapse into their old condition in a few months’ 
time? What provisions are to be taken to prevent advanced cases, 
temporarily better for sanatoria treatment, marrying and begetting 
children? What is to be done to ensure disinfection, to prevent 
the spread of the disease to other people? Any State crusade 
must take these factors into consideration. Unless steps are taken 
to ensure early diagnosis and immediate treatment, the multiplica- 
tion of sanatoria will never check the disease. 

To destroy disease we must know, first, what it is; secondly, 
to what extent it exists; and thirdly, we must have practical mea- 
sures for treating individual cases, and preventing the infection of 
the healthy. 

There are probably few people amongst the educated class:s 
to-day, who have not learned the main facts about the cause of 
consumption. We know that tuberculosis is contracted by the 
entry of the bacillus into the system, that the germ is found in the 
lungs, glands, joints, or bones of people affected by tuberculosis. 
That the bacilli pass into the air from the dried expectoration 
of infected people, to be inhaled by others more or less susceptible 
to the disease. Consumption is a house disease in the sense that it 
flourishes in insanitary homes wherever there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of light and air, and a super-abundance of dust and damp. !t 
can only be prevented by hygienic measures combined with the 
improvement of the resistance of the physique, the vitality of the 
race. Tuberculosis weeds out the unfit, but if infection is not con- 
trolled, the fit are also infected and damaged permanently when 
they survive. By raising the standard of national health we make 
the race more resistant to all infection. 

Any practical State scheme for dealing with consumption must 
include :— 

1. Compulsory notification and disinfection. Such a measure 
would provide more exact knowledge as to the extent of the disease 
and early detection, which would add enormously to the chances of 
recovery, and would limit the spread of consumption by a more 
careful, systematised disinfection. It is said that 200,000 people 
are suffering from consumption of the lungs in England and Wales, 
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and probably another 200,000 from other forms of tuberculosis. In 
the United Kingdom 75,000 people die from tubercular disease 
every year. Perhaps three millions of the people have tubercular 
disease in some form, and to some degree. Fifteen per cent. of all 
deaths are due to tuberculosis. Between the ages of fifteen and 
fifty, 30 per cent. of deaths are caused by tuberculosis. That is, one 
person in three dies during the prime of life from a preventable 
disease. Notification, if followed up by medical care, hygienic 
teaching in the home, removal of suitable cases to hospitals or 
sanatoria, and disinfection of rooms inhabited by consumptives, 
would go far to prevent infection and reduce the mortality and the 
development of new cases. 

2. Improved hygienic conditions, housing reform, and better 
teaching of the elementary laws of health. Consumption has been 
called a poor man’s disease, and it has been said that the rich may, 
but the poor cannot, hope for recovery. But this is erroneous, 
because consumption spreads to all classes. It is directly en- 
couraged by ill-ventilated rooms, however commodious and well- 
furnished, by lack of exercise and fresh air, and by impure food. 
The children of the rich run almost as great a risk of contracting 
tuberculosis from milk as the very poorest. 

3. State and municipal regulation of the milk and meat supply. 
Of the four million cows in this country, one in twenty is tuber- 
cular. Dr. Newsholme, of the Local Government Board, declared 
that 20 per cent. of the mixed milk supplied to towns is contami- 
nated with tubercle bacillus. It is recognised that the bovine 
tubercle bacillus is highly virulent to children, who are most tre- 
quently infected by cow’s milk. Efficient inspection and regula- 
tion of farms, dairies, slaughter houses, and butchers’ shops, com- 
prise a most important factor in the prevention of consumption. 
Until this is achieved, the pasteurisation or boiling of all milk in 
the home would prevent thousands of cases of tuberculosis amongst 
children every year. 

4. Of more value than the provision of new sanatoria for deal- 
ing with consumption would be the establishment of anti-tuber- 
culosis dispensaries all over the country. It is estimated that over 
fifty thousand persons contract consumption every year, and it is 
of the greatest importance that these cases should be early diag- 
nosed and treated immediately. The anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
would provide early diagnosis and early treatment, and a good 
chance of recovery for a large percentage of these new cases. These 
dispensaries would also serve as hygienic teaching centres in ‘hat 
every case on the sick list would be visited .in the home by a nurse 
and advised as to the proper measures to take for self-protection 
and the protection of the rest of the household. At the dispen- 
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saries microscopic examination for tubercle bacillus could be sys- 
tematically attended to in every suspicious case, and it would be 
found that many cases of frequent “ colds,” recurrent influenzas, an4 
general ill-health are due to unsuspected tubercle. Anti+tuber- 
culosis dispensaries have been already established in various dis- 
tricts of London, and in Edinburgh, with excellent results, but they 
should be multiplied until every town in Britain is similarly supplied. 

§. State organisation of all existing schemes for dealing with 
the prevention of consumption. By co-operation, expense would 
be saved, and energy better directed. The tuberculosis problem is 
a national problem, and the Government support which the Insur- 
ance Bill promises is the first practical recognition of the State’s 
responsibility for the health of the nation. Ultimate success de- 
pends upon the quality and direction of this support. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 








“RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENGE” AND 
ANARCHISM IN JAPAN. 


WHAT IS REALLY WRONG WITH OUR COUNTRY? 


“ SINCE the Anarchist episode the official classes in Japan 
appear to have been seized with a passion for self-examina- 
tion. Everywhere, both in the Press and in public speech, 
there is constant expression of dissatisfaction with the nation’s 
present moral condition, to which the recent Anarchist dis- 
loyalty is attributed.” 

TuHUus the Tokyo correspondent of the Standard, and the view 
expressed is probably not new to those Western observers, who, 
rightly or wrongly, have from time to time deplored the cold re- 
ception given to religion by the mass of the Japanese people, 
especially by the intellectual classes comprising young students 
and officials. The plain truth is that our Japanese officials and 
many of our leading men have been badly frightened by the 
sudden appearance of Anarchism and organized disloyalty among 
our people—the people of a country where the Emperor has al- 
ways been regarded as divine since the foundation of the Empire 
in that remote past before history was, and who has never through- 
out that long period been the subject of a civil conspiracy seeking 
to compass his death. It is scarcely surprising, then, that the 
whole Empire was thrown into profound consternation at the re- 
cent discovery of an Anarchist plot against the lives of its divine 
ruler and its leading statesmen. 

What these Anarchists expected to achieve in planning their 
dastardly crime is beyond the comprehension of any Japanese of 
normal mind. The leader in the plot was a man of good education ; 
he was editor of some daily newspaper, and had written several 
books on various subjects. If his talents had been directed in the 
right channels he would have made a useful citizen. The majority 
of his followers were half-educated ruffians whose lives and con- 
duct bordered on the criminal. His extraordinary views were due 
to a disease of the intellect which has been imported into our 
country along with many really good things from the West, and 
no artificial means could have cured it. In my opinion this has 
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nothing whatever to do with so-called religious indifference, or the 
decline in reverence for shrines and temples. 

To my thinking the appearance of Anarchist activity in Japan 
is mainly due to four clearly defined causes, namely :—(1) Modern 
education ; (2) increase of population ; (3) growth of industrialism ; 
and above all (4) officialism. 

In Japan the officials are everything, the people nothing. 
Scholars and scientists do not count if they have no degrees, which 
are only given to graduates of those Universities controlled by 
Government ; the graduates of private Universities, whatever their 
attainments and knowledge, can possess no degrees—although 
there may be one or two exceptions to the rule. Rank and titles 
are bestowed only on officials, with a few rare exceptions not un- 
connected with services to the Government. There are many men 
in Japan to-day who well deserve the recognition of their country 
which the granting of such titles as baron and viscount implies, 
but being outside the magic circle of officialdom, their claims do 
not count, and they have to rest content with the unwelcome neces- 
sity of kotowing before the all-important officials, who have drawn 
that circle round their own caste. 

It is true that Japan to-day is a constitutional country with 
two Houses of Parliament—but the members of neither House 
seem to have much voice in the government of the country. It 
is the officials who rule the land according to their own sweet will, 
and hundreds of the so-ca" d representatives of the people obe- 
diently follow the lead of the Government officials. This is the 
same year after year. When there are too many noisy members 
and dissentient voices among them, the Diet is simply dissolved, 
and the Government pursues its way undisturbed with the newly 
elected Parliament as if nothing had happened. The duty of the 
members of the Diet is simply to sit in their places for a period of 
about four months in the year—a duty for which they are hand- 
somely paid. But they have taken good care of themselves, for 
when the first Diet was opened some twenty years ago, the mem- 
bers were paid 800 yen (480) per annum, but they have now 
managed to increase this payment to 3,000 yen (£300). What 
more do they require? After all, is it not best to leave everything 
in the hands of the officials who are the professional members of 
the Government? 

The first Japanese Diet was opened in 1890, and yet the 
impotence of the Parliament Houses is such to-day that officials 
can, and do, still confiscate newspapers and prohibit their publica- 
tion. Now and then editors of newspapers are summoned into the 
presence of a Minister, who orders them what they are to write 
and what they are not to write. And this occurs in a constitution- 
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ally governed country! When our Cabinet Ministers make a 
serious blunder they do not resign, but creep for shelter behind 
the august name of the Emperor, who always magnanimously 
exonerates them, and encourages them to do their best. When 
the Emperor’s name is introduced into such a matter the people, 
in deference to his wishes, say no more about :t, for the Emperor 
is the life and soul of every patriotic Japanese. 

There is another evil in our Government quite peculiar to 
Japan, and this is the part played by the genro, or Elder States- 
men, in the management of the nation’s affairs. These Elder 
Statesmen were the chief architects and engineers in the building 
of modern Japan, and now, being too old to be in the active ser- 
vice of their country, live in quietude and retirement. They are 
to-day few in number, most of them having passed away. But 
these few, in their quiet retirement, still control the affairs of the 
State through the Cabinet Ministers, who are merely puppets in 
their hands, and whose present high positions were gained for them 
through the influence.or by the favour of the genro. Whenever 
there is grave business to be transacted by the State, the Cabinet 
Ministers run to the Elder Statesmen—ostensibly to obfain the 
benefit of their unofficial advice. This is not a good state of 
affairs to exist in a country governed by Parliament, even though 
it be granted that there is some benefit to be gained from the 
advice of the genro, who, rightly or wrongly, are supposed to have 
the ripe experience and wisdom of veteran statesmen for, in any 
case the evil arising out of such practice must be greater than che 
good. Even when the last of the original genro shall have died, 
there is little doubt that a second group of Elder Statesmen will 
arise, recruited from the present Cabinet Ministers. Thus will it 
go on from generation to generation, and the time will never come 
when the Diet will be called upon to really govern the country, 
for it must continue to act simply as the mouthpiece of an arbit- 
rary group whose control over the country through the bureau- 
cracy it creates will never slacken sufficiently to allow the people 
to voice the real wishes of the nation at large. So much for 
officialism, which, in my view, is partly answerable for the disquiet- 
ing appearance of anarchism in a country whose divine inspiration 
has always been drawn from its august Ruler. 

Let us now glance at the other three causes enumerated— 
modern education, increasing population, and the growth of 

There are to-day thousands of well-equipped schools, colleges, 
and universities of every description in Japan, both of the private 
and the State-owned variety, which turn out a large number of 
young men every year, each one of whom must find some kind of 
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occupation. It is a very difficult matter for all these young men to 
find lucrative occupations suited to their newly acquired tastes and 
modern education, for in Japan, as elsewhere, the law of demand 
and supply regulates employment. To many of these young men 
this modern education has been far from a blessing, for had it not 
been for the education newly acquired, they might have stopped 
at home and followed their father’s occupation ; but once they have 
had their eyes opened to the wide world, they are no longer satis- 
fied with what was good enough for their father, and they have to 
set about finding something better, or at least more attractive. 
Here they are at once plunged into the great battle of competition, 
which grows fiercer, and takes larger toll of the fighters every 
year, with the rapid increase of population. Inevitably, numbers 
of these young men ‘are doomed to fail in their quest, and many 
of them, vanquished by circumstance, drift gradually into the hooli- 
gan class, whence it is but a step to crime. 


Militarism goes hand in hand with officialism in Japan. I am 
a firm believer in our compulsory system, which has done im- 
mense good, physically and intellectually, to the country at large 
and to individuals, and which helps to counteract the creation of 
an ever growing hooligan class by educative agencies which sup- 
ply a larger number of highly trained young men than the country 
can absorb. Indeed, though I am not at all fond of cruel warfare 
between one section of mankind and another, I earnestly hope that 
the time will never come in Japan when our present military system 
will decline, for I see in it one of the greatest factors towards the 
unity and well-being of our nation: But here also, in one of the 
finest institutions of our land, there are evils which contribute to 
the sense of disproportion in social. burdens which fosters discon- 
tent and disloyalty, and I am not satisfied with the present con- 
dition of our soldiers. The State exacts too great a sacrifice from 
private individuals, not only in time of war, but in times of peace. 
I do not mean to imply that our people complain of this, but I 
wish to indicate that it is not good policy from the statesman’s 
point of view. We have not only to think of to-day, or even to- 
morrow, but we have to gauge the results of what we do to-day on 
the nation a hundred years hence. The officers of the Japanese 
Army and Navy are educated at the country’s expense, and are 
well paid, but the treatment meted out to our soldiers leaves room 
for improvement, and unless it is improved will encourage the 
growth of those Anarchist ideas which we all deplore. 


Industrialism is swiftly on the increase, and in all parts of the 
country new factories are springing up which absorb all the avail- 
able young men and girls who can be persuaded to leave their 
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homes and come into the cities, where the conditions of their life 
are at once changed. In days gone by the relation of employer 
to employee was like that between father and son; the employer 
took a keen interest in the employee, who reciprocated in the 
same spitit. It was not at all unusual for the employer to reward 
a faithful employee, who had served his apprenticeship under him, 
with the requisite capital to enable the young man to start a busi- 
ness of his own. Now all this is changed, and the individual em- 
ployer’s place is taken by joint stock concerns, whose officials 
have no personal knowledge of the employees, who are to them 
simply hired labour—a mechanical factor in the busniess just like 
the merchandise they turn out and sell. Of course, there are 
exceptions here and there, but looking at the matter broadly, the 
employee is no longer a trusted personal co-operator, but an in- 
significant unit in that part of the business machine labelled “ hired 
labour.” Hitherto these workpeople have hved in their own 
healthy country homes, but now they have come into the large city 
works, where there is little or no chance of physical, intellectual 
or spiritual improvement, and where they are at once plunged into 
the unwholesome atmosphere of factory life, with its temptations 
and attendant evils. Step by step their morals begin to degene- 
rate. It was only recently that our paternal Government, after 
many years of preparatory work, introduced into the Diet a Fac- 
tory Bill for the protection of workers, which was not allowed to 
become law owing to the strong, organized opposition of the large 
employers of labour, who argued that the moment was inopportune 
for the introduction of such a measure because it was not needed 
in the first place, and in the second would be sure to cripple infant 
industries which were just beginning to develop. It does not 
seem to have occurred to these captains of industry that healthy 
industrial development depends on healthy industrial workers. A 
mutilated edition of the Bill, amended to suit the employers, has 
now been passed. 

These conditions, briefly reviewed, are those in which our 
country now finds itself, and in the midst of which the Anarchist 
plot has reared its head. But our officials, as reported in the 
Standard and other English papers, as weil as in our own press, 
have reached the conclusion that the disloyalty which prompted 
the plot was due to mistaken notions of religion, or else to lack 
of religion, and by way of improving the situation have instructed 
all the provincial governors to urge on the people greater rever- 
ence for the temples and shrines, and to start a campaign against 
unbelief in their respective districts. The governors are to do all 
in their power to strengthen faith, not only in the national religion, 
but in all religions obtaining among the people. These officials 
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even declare now that religion is a great aid to moral education. 
Have they only just found it out? It is also reported that the 
movement initiated by the Government some two years ago for 
the suppression of numerous shrines and temples occupying valu- 
able agricultural land in various parts of the country is now to be 
abandoned, and instead, a movement encouraging the worship of 
the old gods as well as the new is to be inaugurated. I wonder 
if the average European can understand what is the meaning of 
all this! It seems to me really nothing more than childish nofi- 
sense. I do not believe that the morals of the Japanese people, 
taken as a nation, are worse than they used to be. Nor do I 
believe that the loyalty and patriotism of my country are on the 
wane. On the contrary, I believe that Japanese loyalty and 
patriotism have never before reached such a high water mark as 
during the present decade, and this, I think, was conspicuously 
demonstrated in the recent great war. 

No, as I have already said, the appearance of Anarchism 
among us is due to the present political, economical, and social 
condition of modern Japan. If the authorities really think that 
they can root out Anarchism by arbitrarily encouraging obsolete 
religious observances, they are sadly mistaken. What are these 
so-called temples and shrines which the Government is to make 
us reverence? They were mostly erected in commemoration of 
the spirits of great men who had done great service to their coun- 
try, but in process of time many of them lost their original signific- 
ance to the mass of the people, and a large number of these 
temples at the present day have so degenerated as to be mixed 
up with foxes, badgers, reptiles, and what not. Can our authori- 
ties really be in earnest in proposing to level our intellect down to 
the plane where the worship of such beasts is practised? It is an 
excellent thing to encourage reverence for the spirits of great and 
noble ancestors, but before embarking on such a campaign it would 
be well for the authorities to close some of those promiscuous 
~ temples and shrines whose existence has no justification. While 
such measures as those proposed by the Government might 
have some kind of effect upon the simple folk living in 
the remote mountain districts and country villages, they 
can have absolutely no effect upon the class of people at whom 
the authorities in their reforming zeal are aiming. Apart from 
the possibility of retarding the intellectual progress of the nation, 
any such attempt on the part of the Government is dangerous, for 
it might easily lead on to unconscious violation of our Constitu- 
tion, which guarantees the freedom of religious velief. Over and 
above such considerations there is the outstanding fact that the 
mere attempt to carry out such measures is a gross insult to the 
intellect of the Japanese nation, and to civilization itself. 
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While heartily endorsing any honest effort toward the up- 
lifting of our national morals, every.. open-minded, patriotic 
Japanese must see at once that our Government officials have set 
about the right thing in the wrong way. Any sane measure on 
the part of the authorities is certain to meet with universal sym- 
pathy and support. But the Government seems deliberately to 
ignore the manifest and obvious truth that the root of all these 
evils is not among the humble and hard-working country people 
who alone might be persuaded or coerced into worshipping or paying 
more reverence to the temples and shrines, but that it grows at their 
own door. They need go no further. Their present action is 
best described in our proverb—‘odai moto kurashi—(a lighthouse 
sheds no light on itself). J¢ is ¢o our political corruption that all 
these evils, real and imaginary, are due. It is a notorious fact 
that the morals of our official classes are very low, and yet as a 
class they are supreme, ioaded with long titles and raised to high 
rank, roped off from contact with the common crowd by intermin- 
able lengths of red tape. The moral qualities of the members of 
our Legislative Chamber are still less inspiring. In this connec- 
tion I may quote the following remarks made by one of our few 
able members some years ago, when the Government brought for- 
ward in the Diet a proposal to increase the annual allowance paid 
to members of the Lower House :— 


“If the practice of giving allowances were abolished, it 
would have the beneficial effect of eliminating from the Legis- 
lative Chamber those who contest parliamentary seats simply 
for the sake of the perquisites of office. In order that they 
may devote themselves to the well-being and interests of their 
country and the people, the members of the Diet should enjoy 
perfect freedom of action and conviction. As a matter of 
fact, however, this most necessary factor is more often than 


not utterly unattainable owing to the pressure brought to bear . 


on them from outside. To a majority of them a.dissolution 
or rumour of dissolution is as dreadful as the plague, and this 
is clearly taken advantage of by our astute statesmen. The 
larger the amount of the allowance the keener will electioneer- 
ing contests be, resulting in a wilder propagation of corrup- 
tion among the legislators.” 


These words have been fully justified by the event, as is 
proved to-day. Moreover, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
majority of our Diet members are so ignorant and so untrained 
in the business of government, that their existence is of no prac- 
tical use to the country, but on the contrary, has a ey bad 
effect upon the or 
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Our maxim has it: ami no konomu tokoro shimo kore ni 
shitago. (Whatever the governing class does, this do the governed 
also). Is it then to be wondered at that while the country is 
governed under such conditions, theft, forgery, fraud, wholesale 
murder, and all sorts of crimes are rampant in town and country, 
and that that most unhealthy sign, the hooliganism of degenerate 
young students is on the increase, while the legal and social penal- 
ties meted out to dishonest merchants are absurdly light? The 
recent murderous Anarchist plot differed only from such crimes 
in degree—it was more violent, and its intended victims were the 
highest in the land. And in this connection I cannot help ex- 
pressing my profound admiration for the dignity and lofty spirit 
of independence shown by English judges. They have no supe- 
rior. In England, judges are appointed from among successful 
advocates of more or less mature age, whose learning, experience, 
and ability are unquestionable—and above all, whose morals are 
unimpeachable ; whereas in Japan any young college graduate who 
can pass the paper examination is appointed a judge. The exami- 
nation ensures that they have adequate technical knowledge of the 
law, but this is not the only qualification necessary to the making 


of a good judge. It is an incontrovertible fact that the lack of 


common sense among some of our judges is simply unspeakable. 
I wish most earnestly that the common sense, cool-headedness and 
noble spirit of independence of English judges could be instilled 
into their minds. 

Here we have the root of all the evils which the nation is now 
deploring—official corruption. In the transition period in which 
Japan now finds herself, the soil is. particularly fertile in the pro- 
duction of such tares. Education, industrialism, growth of popu- 
Jation, etc., are in themselves no evils, but our present transition 
stage in social, political, and commercial development fosters the 
evils of their virtues, and is bound to produce a condition of things 
in which official corruption may flourish, thus opening the door to 
all manner of attendant evils—such as Anarchism—unless steps 
are taken to render such corruption impossible, or at least un- 


_ popular. 


The real remedy for this state of affairs must be sought:in a 
fourfold reform. (1) The morals of our officials and of our legis- 
lators must be uplifted. When the source is thus purified we may 
expect the stream lower down to become pure. (2) The present 
method of appointing judges must be changed, and a method 
similar to that in vogue in England must be adopted. It may not 
be easy to engineer such a change all at once, but it can be 
achieved gradually. Thus the salaries of judges could be in- 
creased to many times their present figure without making them 
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at all high, and legal men of position and good moral reputation 
would then be attracted towards an office which now presents the 
curious anomaly of successful young judges entering the ranks of 
promising advocates, instead of successful advocates rising to the 
position of judges—the only logical sequence. The official posi- 
tion of judges of the High Court must also be raised so that some 
prestige may attach to their office, and when they have completed 
their terms let the men who have thus dispensed justice be given 
titles and peerages. They should deserve it better than the men 
who have merely filled official positions at high salaries in the 
bureaucratic machine. (3) Again, titles should be bestowed on 
those individuals, and those only, who, whatever their occupation, 
have done good work for the country, and whose morals are above 
reproach—those who can be pointed out as models of men. When 
recognized rewards, such as titles and rank, are given to the truly 
deserving, then, and only then, can the healthy development of 
national life be expected. The gift of titles should be the country’s 
recognition of merit and good service in her best men, and they 
should not be used promiscuously as decorations for high Govern- 
ment officials, just because they are officials, and without regard to 
their moral deserts and practical achievements. (4) The officials 
should cease to make the gulf between a benevolent Emperor and 
his devoted subjects as wide as possible, and should strive to lessen 
it, and make the Throne more accessible. This course would still 
further deepen the people’s loyalty, and stimulate their patriotism. 

Such reforms are far more likely to have the desired effect in 
counteracting the inevitable evils attendant on the present tran- 
sition stage in our national development, than any arbitrary act by 
the Government, such as the deliberate encouragement of a rever- 
sion to a set of beliefs out of which the majority of the people 
have long since grown, and which have insensibly lost their old- 
time beauty and significance. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it plain that I am not one of 
those pessimistic people who seem to delight in picturing a sad 
future for their own country. I have a profound belief in the great- ° 
ness of our national future, for after all, the Japan of to-day is still 
in its transition period. Such defects as there are must not be 
debited to the account of particular individuals, but to the zei¢geist 
of all transition ages. National self-criticism is the best tonic for 
most of our ills—earnest criticism, devoid of bitterness, and with a 
constructive, rather than a destructive, aim. It is a mistaken 
notion that such criticism is harmful because it reveals evils. Ex- 
posed to broad daylight, such evils will soon vanish. Hidden in 
the dark they fructify and grow. Indeed, to continue the meta- 
phor, the present condition of Japan is very much like that of a 
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fertile, but long-neglected garden, whose cultivation has once more 
been actively undertaken with the best methods known to the 
civilized world. The various seeds and plants put in early in the 
season are now, after a few spring showers, shooting up fast—du 
weeds are growing fast around them, too. These weeds must be 
uprooted, but in freeing the soil of their choking growth great care 
must be exercised not to injure the good crop in the process. It 
is a difficult task, and it requires the services of skilled and con- 
scientious gardeners. Stupid and dishonest gardeners will do as 
much harm to the land they are supposed to be cultivating as the 
noxious weeds themselves. The stewards of the Garden of the 
Far Eastern Empire must see to it that the gardeners employed 
are true men, and then all will be well, and the august 
Owner of the Garden will take pride and pleasure therein. 


HAKUSAN RONIN. 














TWO FORGOTTEN DIARIES. 


A STRIKING testimony to the wealth of the manuscripts still re- 
maining to be disinterred in the British Museum has lately been 
forthcoming by the publication for the first time of two very in- 
teresting and rather important diaries, both of which have lain in 
that common dumping ground of printed matter for the dust of 
more than two centuries to fall upon them. Although they have 
practically but little in common, save that the stage upon which 
their actors performed was the north country, yet they may he 
fittingly considered together, because the periods with which they 
deal are very nearly consecutive, and because one of them gives us 
a glimpse of the state affairs of a momentous time in our history, 
and the other displays a picture of that worldly social life that 
followed the re-action against the Puritanism which lost its hold 
over England when its greatest son died master of the country to 
the end, but leaving no one big enough to fill his shoes. 

The contrast in point of tone in the two diaries is dramatic 
enough to satisfy the most piquant taste. The writer of the 
first was a cultured gentleman who despised the wriggling of a 
king whom he, nevertheless, served with loyalty; the author of 
the second was a somewhat sordid parson in a church that ap- 
parently then contained too many like him. The supreme merit, 
however, of both productions lies in their outspokermess. The 
Government official does not spare his master, and gives ready and 
willing credit to the merits of his opponents; the clergyman, to 
give him his due, does not spare himself, and makes an equally 
frank admission that he is no better than he should be. The one 
is a conscientious, open-eyed, but somewhat colourless official; the 
other does no credit to his cloth, but he is, in the main, a likeable 
rascal. Indeed, the impartial reader may well be forgiven if a 
perusal of the two documents leaves him with the opinion that the 
curate does not come out so very badly after all in comparison 
with his more dignified fellow-diarist. 

The Journal of John Aston can claim to have an undoubted 
historic value, as it records the personal experience of one who 
took an active, though subordinate, part in the expedition of 
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Charles I. through the counties of York, Durham, and Northum- 
- berland, in the first Bishop’s War of 1639. Its belated appearance 
in print is of all the more importance, as its existence has evidently 
been unknown to, and certainly ignored by, all the historians who 
have dealt with the period it covers. Even the learned Dr. Gar- 
diner, who has been credited with having practically exhausted 
the documentary evidence of that time, which, as a historian, he 
has annexed as his own, makes no reference to it in his great work 
on “The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.” [he very fact that 
it escaped the meshes of his widespread net makes it all the more 
a valuable find for our later day. 

Aston, who belonged to a Cheshire family of that name, was 
attached to the suite of Charles I., and held an office that went by 
the pompous title of “Privy Chamber-man Extraordinary.” The 
post afforded him many opportunities of seeing and learning things 
at first hand, and his observant nature led him to take good ad- 
vantage of the chances that came in his way. The result is that 
his journal forms a valuable commentary on what has been already 
made public in the calendars of our State papers dealing with the 
times and incidents in which he played his humble part. 

He commenced his journey from Rissley, some eight miles 
from Derby, on April the first—a somewhat inauspicious date, but, 
as subsequent events turned out, not an altogether inappropriate - 
one. It was only at the eleventh hour that he had been called 
upon to act on behalf of his elder brother, as an attendant upen 
royalty.. The brother appears to have thought himself well rid of 
a thankless task, and he did his utmost to speed the parting 
brother. Armed with a hundred pounds from the family purse, 
he set out accordingly in great style, with no less than six servants 
to minister to his wants. Their names are duly chronicled, and 
the horses they bestrode are faithfully described in the opening 
lines of the diary, but the expense, attached to this pomp and 
circumstance, soon began to make inroads on his capital, and by 
the time he reached York he determined to cut down his retinue, 
as he found “the chardge of soe many servants burdensome.” 

It was at York that he joined the King, and a stay of three 
weeks was made there. During this time he managed to form 
an opinion of the state of affairs, and early came to the conclusion 
that the bishops who had the ear of the King were likely to do 
their master but little good in dealing with the Scots, to whom a 
bishop was then anathema. As a-matter of fact, the political 
ineptitude of the bishops aggravated their religious intolerance, 
and made difficult and delicate negociations doubly unlikely to be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Aston’s view is succinctly 
laid down in these terms: “The beliefe of the bishops was that 
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the King once heere, the faction in Scotland, like a mist by the 
breaking forth of the sunne, would dissipate and vanish, but their 
policy and confidence failed them, as the sequels showed. For the 
Scots vanquished them at their owne weapon, and failed them in 
the treaty, as they had affronted the King by taking armes.”. A 
day or two later he writes in the same strain of the troubles that 
were looming ahead, and, before the advance from York was com- 
menced, he at least was well convinced that: “The expedition, 
for ought men could then discover, was likely to bee tedious, hav- 
ing the ambition of the bishops to foment the quarrell, beeing so 
zealous in their revenge that episcopacie was rejected in Scotland.” 

When on the march, our author is more closely concerned with 
his own experiences, and the entries he makes are largely of a 
personal character. He grumbles with vigour at the exorbitant 
charges, particularly for refreshments of a liquid nature. His first 
comment, after leaving York, is that “the dearest provision was 
beere at 4d.,” and by the time he reached Darlington he was in the 
state of one who had only gone farther to fare worse, because: 
“The price of drincke increases upon mee; 8d. for a flaggon not 
much greater than the former.” To do him justice, however, he 
does not blame the rapacity of the innkeepers, but finds what con- 
solation he can in the explanation: “But there had been all the 
foot in their passage quartered before us, which occasioned that 
scarcity of drincke.” 

According to the diary, the King and his following arrived at 
Durham on the 29th of April, while Dr. Gardiner, in his history, 
gives May the first as the day. From there, overtures to the Scots 
were again made by the King, although, from the irritating tone of 
patronage in which they were couched, they had no chance of 
being accepted. Charles I. in this did not belie his reputation for 
being always too much inclined to expect a fawning deportment, 
even in a situation where it was extremely unlikely to be offered 
to him. In the circumstances by which he was at that time sur- 
rounded, and from the people with whom he had then to deal, it was 
assuredly the last thing in the world which he had the least shadow 
of obtaining, no matter how much he may have considered that he 
was entitled to it. The message sent, which Aston gives as fol- 
lows, was by no means a palatable dish for the proud stomachs 
of the Scots: “His maiestie sent one of his servants, Sir James 
Carmithal, a Scottishman, to the Scotch with a message of mercy 
and acception into his favour, if they would yet cease to bee ob- 
stinate and embrace his pardon.” The “ if,” however, stuck in their 
throats, and they sent a curt refusal, stating by way of explana- 
tion that “they denyed their demeanour to bee such as needed a 
pardon, which to embrace they must acknowledee themselves 
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guilty.” With as near an approach to sarcasm as he ever allows 
himself, Aston proceeds: “This aggravated the King’s displea- 
sure, and made him hasten with his army yet nearer, imitating the 
Divine justice, as no doubt the bishops flattered him, which comes 
with leaden feete, but strikes with iron hands. But it seems the 
Scots thought the allegory did not hold, and therefore meant to 
stand it out.” 

With regard to the city of Durham itself, our diarist seemed to 
have been greatly struck with the large number of gentry who 
made it their headquarters. He even goes the length of describ- 
ing it as “being the London, as it were, of those north parts.” 
The only note of disparagement that he strikes is, curiously enough, 
about what has always been Durham’s proudest boast—her mag- 
nificent cathedral. “The cathedrall church,” he writes, “is very 
lardge, and by some acqualled to Yorke, but more out of affeccion 
than truth, there beeing noe comparison, this comming farre short 
of Yorke for beauty and state.” 

It was left for Newcastle to give the King the most cordial 
reception that he received in any of the cities which he entered, 
and, what was probably more acceptable still, to present him with 
a well filled purse. “The towne clark pronounced a gratulatory 
speech to the King, and, in the name of the city, presented him 
with a purse of gould . . . and the bells and ordinance from the 
walls, being about 26, echoed his welcome.” 

Festivities being over, warlike preparations began to be made 
in earnest, and, during two days alone, some 6,000 men passed 
through the city on their march northwards. Aston tells us: “All 
sounded now noething but blood and death, yet the Scots held 
their countenance still.” . The King remained in Newcastle for 
over a fortnight, and then the receipt of bad news from Scotland 
caused his sudden departure for Berwick. This news, which was 
brought by the younger son of the Marquis of Huntly, soon be- 
came public property, and is briefly alluded to in the diary. “The 
King had heere received some intelligence of a defeate the Scots 
had given Marquisse Huntly about Aberdene, that they had sur- 
prised 3,000 armes sent to him by the King, and that they had 
carryed the Marquisse prisoner to Edenburgh Castle.” He adds 
somewhat sarcastically, “How it was relished by the King and 
counsell I cannot affirme.” 

When on the march once more, Aston again indulges in a 
few more personal entries. Shortly after he left Newcastle, an 
eclipse of the sun had apparently taken place. He is careful, 
however, to impress us that this had nothing to do with his halt at 
Stannington, although the distance of that place from his start 
formed a suspiciously short day’s advance. “It was not super- 
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stition stayed mee, though rumors being then uncertaine and our 
departure soddaine, there wanted not those who construed this 
ecclipse as an ominous presage of bad successe to the king’s af- 
faires.” One is inclined to the opinion that he protests too much 
over this matter, but, if his desire to be above the vulgar throng 
in their belief in superstitious occurrences, was only a question of 
boastful pretence, then his physical discomfort in his lodging in 
that village was a fitting punishment for his lack of sincerity. Of 
the place where he managed to secure a bed he informs us that it 
was “soe meane and uncleanly, as it made mee first feele the smart 
of backbiters in this journey.” 

It should be put to the credit of the King that he sternly re- 
pressed pillage and robbery by his army, and the grim reminder 
of a swinging corpse met Aston’s gaze when he first arrived at this 
place. In making a note of what he calls “an accident not soe 
pitifull, but rather pleasing to see justice executed,” he comments 
on the fact that the guilty soldier, who had been concerned in the 
burning of some houses, was appropriately executed on a new gib- 
bet formed out of some of the burnt timber of the fired houses, 

On the 23rd of May, a halt was made at Alnwick, where “the 
castle was too ruinous to receive the King.” Aston again has 
occasion to admit the amount of internal bickering that was fer- 
menting amongst the King’s followers. He. has his usual tilt also 
at the bishops whom he, not altogether without truth, denounces 
as the mainspring of all the dissension. A serious quarrel had 
broken out among the King’s own gentlemen, of whom Aston him- 
self was one by virtue of his office. He endeavours in his re- 
marks to clear his.companions of blame on the ground that “it 
would bee enough to breed discontent in them, over whome the 
King is allready causelessly jealous, that they had noe great zeale 
to serve him in this quarrell for the pride and unlimited power of 
the bishops.” He returns again to the attack in describing the 
general feeling that was in the air at this particular moment. “The 
great bruite of the ennemye’s strength, and theire able comman- 
ders, did beget a distrust in most, and a murmure in others which 
no doubt took a deeper impression in the clergie, who were vigilant 
spies over all men’s words and actions in this journey, and noe 
question rendered an account to their metropohtan how the pulse 
of the King’s power did beate.” 

Mismanagement, as regards supplies for the army, which was 
then encamped at Gosswick, contributed to make matters still more 
desperate. The soldiers’ lack of enthusiasm may have been largely 
the outcome of their want of belief in the justice of the cause they 
were supporting, but a considerable factor was present also in the 
shape of empty stomachs. “The greatest ennemy wee could 
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heare of was hunger, which had soe assaulted the campe then at 
Gosswick, that there was a mutinie in the army for want of bread.” 

In the meanwhile, a-fruitless advance had been made, but the 
King soon returned to Alnwick. Aston somewhat grimly alludes 
to the reward that he and the other gentlemen-at-arms received 
after what he bluntly calls “the retreat to Alnwick” had been 
accomplished. His words, by the way, contain but little respect 
for his royal. master, and would certainly have opened that “ false, 
fleeting,. perjured” monarch’s eyes if he had chanced upon his 
gentleman-usher’s methodically kept record of what was going on 
around him. ' 

“To please us,” he says, “ for our paines, and to repaire our 
lost honour by our retraite, wee were graced with the needless 
watch of his Majestie’s person, and it was as wellcome to us and 
our beasts as a new onset to allready beaten souldiours. The 
quarrell is, I think, relished soe ill that every petty sufferance to 
unwilling minds acqualled Hercules twelve aobours, and were 
thought unmerciful exactions.” 

A monarch of even unquestioned ability, backed by such mere 
lip-service as this which Charles alone had at his command, would 
have had scanty hope of leading events to a successful issue. What 
chance, then, had that shifty and weakly pompous shadow of a 
King when his own weaknesses had to be added to the sum of 
seething discontent stirred up by an indifferent army, and a clique 
of crafty bishops. The dice were loaded against the King from 
the beginning, and his want of ability prevented him from seeing 
this. But the Scots saw it, and their famous General Leslie saw 
it, for he was then wisely playing a waiting game within a short 
striking distance of Berwick. 

Another section of the diary is again devoted at this point to 
a recital of its author’s own troubles. By the time he got to the 
headquarters at Gosswick, he found that the army had gone, and 
that the problem of finding accommodation for himself and two 
others was left for their own solution. They accordingly, as the 
diary relates, “tooke a liberty, not lawfull indeed for souldiours 
under government, but that we saw it practized by others, to pro- 
vide for ourselves.” Their efforts were rewarded by finding what 
“was a house indeed but naught els,” but, according to the servant 
who confronted them, it was exclusively given over for the use of 
the King’s doctor. Extended enquiry, however, disclosed to them 
the little fiction that had been served up to them. The imaginary 
doctor turned out to be “Turner,” the Court “buffoone,” who even- 
tually proved open to reason, and permitted them to share his un- 
Savoury quarters. Aston and one of his comrades “ were admitted 
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to ly in the same poore bed and nasty sheetes, which the steward 
had formerly layen in, how long we know not, but by their sent it 
might have beene his cooke or scullion rather.” The question of 
food now remained to be settled, and this also was solved when 
they found that the King’s kitchen tent was still standing in the 
neighbourhood. They coolly raided this, and were able to have, 
as Aston contentedly remarks, “more constant meales than soul- 
diours usually have.” 

When Berwick was reached at last, the King for the first time 
took up his quarters with the army, and, according to Aston’s ac- 
count, he continued with it until it was finally broken up. The 
same grumbling spirit was still as much in evidence, the particular 
grievance now being that the quarter-master general who had been 
appointed was “but a young man, and too greene for such an 
employment.” Even Aston thought, on the other hand, that this 
was going too far, and he enters a timely rebuke for the critics.” 
“Whether they spoke out of judgment or the discourse of others 
that had knowledge I cannot guesse, but sure 1 am, some as ig- 
norant as myself would take upon them to find fault.” 

On June 5th the camp was greatly alarmed by the approach 
of the Scots army, and the diary contains a report which was going 
the rounds that, “Some thought the King knew of their intention 
to come thither long before, but would suffer it to come on a so4- 
daine alaram to the camp to try their courage and affeccons which, 
as the same polliticians sayed, his majestie began now to distrust.” 
Aston’s sneer, “ but these polliticians were clergy,” is clearly added 
with the intention of exonerating the King from any blame for 
that double-dealing of which he was later on so riotoriously guilty, 
and which was destined, more than anything else, to bring him to 
his tragic end. 

Negociations between the two parties were now in full swing, 
the Scots on this occasion making the first move, “but with their 
wonted justifaccion neither craving his pardon nor acknowledging 
any offence.” There was admittedly a want of tact on their part 
in this stiff-necked attitude, but the King was even more guilty in 
this respect. Although he was well aware that the Scots especially 
objected to Lord Arundel, his lord-general, because they believed 
him to be a Papist, still nothing would satisfy his wilful majesty 
but that he should meet the Scots Commissioners in the very tent 
of this nobleman, and, to add insult to injury, “the first receiving 
of the Scotts was noething gracious from the King, but with frown- 
ing and disdaine.” 

With commendable sense the Commissioners shut their eyes 
to these snubs, and contrived to thaw offended majesty so far that 
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“hee began to let fall his anger, and enter into the business.” In 
the meantime they were cautious enough not to trust their royal 
opponent too far, and it was generally bruited abroad that “they 
desired to bee excused for not comming to the campe upon the 
King’s princely word for their safetie, but they desired to have it 
in writing under his hand and signet, before they would adven- 
ture.” Charles’s treachery was, indeed, a matter of common know- 
ledge, and was afterwards pilloried for ever in Stafford’s memor- 
able, “Put not your trust in princes.” The wary Scottish dele- 
gates were not, for the present, however, giving anything away to 
allow the King an opportunity of exercising upon them this dan- 
gerous shortcoming of his. 

In striking contrast to this feeling of mistrust stood the atti- 
tude of the two armies towards each other. “ During the treaty, 
gentlemene of both armies went every day to visit each other's 
campe, and they used one annother like countrymen and fellow 
subjects lovingly and friendly.” 

Aston writes in specially complimentary terms about General 
Leslie, whose courtesy and military capacity are both referred to 
in the most generous manner. His treatment of the English 
officers, whom Aston accompanied to the Scots camp, is set forth 
at length in the diary. “Theire Generall Lessley was very cour- 
teous to all the English . . . hee dined as many of the English 
lords and gentlemen as were there betime and could sitt at his 
owne table.” Their opinion of the famous Scots general as a 
commander is likewise added. “The generall was much admired 
fer his judgment in encamping and the good discipline of his men.” 
Aston himself tested the fact that the Scots army had been so 
skilfully disposed round the hill that no one going amongst them 
could form an estimate of their number. “I endeavoured to have 
told them, but could not (because of the circular ryding I could 
not tell where I began nor ended.)” The only disparaging critic- 
ism he throws out is really a compliment to the confident bearing 
of Leslie’s troops, amongst whom he noticed a disposition “to 
looke very bigg, with laughing countenance, as imagining we were 
happy in the peace, otherwise wee had smarted for it.” 

He was particularly attracted with the fitness of the Highlanders, 
and he notes that they were nearly all “well-timbered men.” An 
interesting military item is also mentioned in that many of them 
were still armed with bows and arrows, probably the last time 
these weapons were seen in serious warfare in this country. Aston’s 
enthusiasm was so aroused that, although he was himself one of 
the King’s guards, he goes out of his way to record that Leslie’s 
guard of honour was “much more stately and secure than that of 


the King, all thinges in soe good equipage.” 
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Neither side, however, was destined to be put to the test of 
‘battle, and “all theise preparations and great lookes upon one an- 
nother ended in a treaty,” and both armies were disbanded before 
June 22nd. Aston had commenced his homeward. journey the day 
before, and a week later was back to the family seat in Cheshire, 
thankful apparently that he was finished with what seems to have 
been an uncongenial task for him. The pious exclamation, “ Laus 
Deo,” is his summing up when he had washed his hands of the 
whole affair. 

The fortune-hunting parson, who was responsible for the other 
diary, writes on a much lower plane, and is almost blatantly per- 
sonal. He cares for absolutely nothing save what will serve his 
own selfish ends. At the utmost the fairest verdict to pass upon 
him is to consider him a parson-Pepys on a very small scale. 
His diary was issued last year for the first time in printed form in 
one of the long series of volumes bearing the imprint of the Sur- 
tees Society. The original forms one of the Additional MSS. 
of the British Museum, and has remained neglected and unknown 
for nearly two centuries. It has certainly but little of the vivid 
word-painting that has made Pepys’ masterpiece unique within the 
range of our literature, but it assuredly possesses the same quality © 
of naive outspokenness. Its writer was a youthful curate, the Rev. 
John Thomlinson, a native of Blencogo, in Cumberland, where he 
was born in the latter half of the 17th century. His career has 
long since been forgotten, and his character, from what his diary 
shows us, might just as well be, but, as a picture of the possible 
depths to which the clergy of that day could get, his jottings are 
a revelation, although they make the reverse of pleasant readiag. 
The unutterably self-conceited and pompous young man could clam 
to be no hypocrite in so far.as being backward in putting on paper 
his sordid moves in search of a wife is concerned, but the tone >of 
his writing is so irritating that it is a matter of regret to learn that 
he finally succeeded in his carefully calculated scheming. 

On a sheet of paper, pasted into the original, there is written, 
in an eighteenth or early nineteenth century hand, as true a critic- 
ism of it as could well be made. It refers to the contents as fol- 
lows: “This strange diary seems to have been kept by a young 
North-country man of the name of Thomlinson. . . . It affords a 
lively picture of the sordid and selfish views of the writer and his 
friends for his advancement in seeking for a rich wife, and the 
shameless traffic and trifling with the feelings of many women in 
this pursuit. There are many things that illustrate the domestic 


manners of the time.” With the object of proving the truth of . - 


this, the items, given in what follows, have been selected. 
By way of palliation, it must be admitted at the outset that 
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the author was a member of a family that was decidedly queer, to 
say the least of it. His grandfather was an eccentric who slept 
with his coffin in his bedroom for the last six years of his life. 
The grandson appears to have delighted in retailing this circum- 
stance, and, in the earlier part of his diary, he records that a certain 
company, after hearing his tale, “ applauded it as a piece of extra- 
ordinary Christian courage.” . 

His uncles, John and Robert, were on a par with their worthy 
nephew as regards their views of women, and the nephew knew it, 
for he tells us: “Uncle John used to insinuate in every family 
where there was a young woman almost.” On another occasion 
he remarks that, “ Uncle told Mrs. Bilton that either he or I must 
marry, for he wanted a housekeeper.” 

' The nephew takes a great delight in pillorying his uncle at 
every possible chance, and writes with glee of a woman who had 
scolded his relation in the open market-place because he had taken 
from her one pig out of five for tythe. The rector’s idea of Chris- 
tian dealing is further disclosed in what is added. “He thinks in 
conscience he ought to make her pay the mortuary, which he 
knows will ruin her.” Sometimes the uncle appears to have been 
more than even the thick-skinned nephew could stomach, as would 
seem from this entry: “Uncle guilty of a breach of good man- 
ners, I think, in telling Mrs. Vint of her husband’s bastards.” 

The author’s own self-revelation is, however, by far the most 
entertaining part of his work. His little weaknesses were evidently 
known far and wide among his neighbours, who unmercifully 
chaffed him whenever the opportunity offered. Even this he can- 
not keep back, and we find him duly chronicling that at a dinner, 
“they would call me Jack among th’ women, for I was always 
among ’em. I deserved one very well, I took so much care of 
them.” Some of his own family entertained a like opinion of him, 
and he informs us, “ Aunt Reed called me an idle fellow—following 
the hussys.” 

His general method of procedure is summed up in this plan of 
campaign. “Told namesake, I had tryed one woman and did not 
like her, I was to try another shortly, and if I found her answer the 
description I intended to attack her very briskly, and reduce her 
by storm.” He proceeds to more detail, and declares that: “I 
find it is the best way for a man that has not much merit of his 
own to marry into a family that has.” If we substitute money for 
merit we shall be tolerably near the truth that was in his mind 
when he penned this sentence. 

His treatment of the ladies varied considerably. To Mrs. 
Talbot, whom he describes as being a pretty, sensible, pleasant 
woman, he talked “like a cavalier,’ but Dolly Collingwood, an- 
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other of the many possible Mrs. Thomlinsons, is bluntly and not 
very originally spoken of as “a Flanders mare.” Although he does 
not object to her father’s dinners, he “cannot approve her person.” 

Dinner-hunting, by the way, ever remained an important item 
in his programme as well, and we learn that “sometimes the din- 
ner was well enough drest,” and sometimes “very bad—wonder 
uncle will go to such places, but anywhere to save a dinner.” 

The uncle, apparently, held the opinion that married life was 
not conducive to sermon-writing, as he impresses upon his nephew 
the importance of getting a lot of sermons written before he em- 
barks in earnest upon a search for a wife. *He says that I must 
seek a tocher (marriage portion) after I am in priest’s orders and 
have got 52 sermons made.” With a view to helping towards the 
attainment of that end, the Rector depleted his own stores, for the 
curate lets us into the secret of his uncle’s kindness in giving him 
a sheaf of sermons ready-made. According to his own account, 
he supplemented these by borrowing liberally from other divines, 
without troubling himself to acknowledge his indebtedness. He 
instances one case in which his congregation was loud in his 
praises, because of his handling of the theme that “Modesty is a 
paradox in majesty.” In making a note of this, he adds that “ this, 
which was so much extolled, I found in South’s sermons.” His 
opinion of himself in the pulpit does not appear to have been much 
endowed with the above quality, if one may take another of his 
entries for what it is worth. “Preached, and was applauded, they 
said I was too short—a thing they never knew before complained 
of.” 

It is a trite remark that wine and women often go together, 
and Thomlinson upheld the adage thoroughly and systematically. 
When Mrs. Park regaled him with syrup in brandy, he describes 
it as “a very genteel and necessary thing.” After another of his 
visits to this lady, he complains that he was “ out of order this aay 
and yesterday with drinking that little (sic) at Mrs. Park’s.” In 
his cups he was even less a gentleman than out of them, and he 
was so on his own confession that he felt “much stung with the 
reflection of being suspected guilty of a lye about the bowel of 
punch.” His uncle, as big a fraud in these matters as himself, 
tried to restrain his faults in this direction, and forbade his marri- 
age into the Collingwood family, as “I should gett into such a 
nest of drinkers,” but, to give him his due, our diarist was quite 
willing to take the risk, if there was any, of further contamination 
in this line. 

His hunt for a wife remains always, however, the subject of 
his greatest concern. He flits from one fair flower to the other, 
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carefully balancing the financial eligibility of each, but not always 
managing te keep out of trouble. He gives Mrs. Peggy “a hand- 
kercher,” and Mrs. Dolly, hearing of it, lets him know about it. 
With an air of patient sorrow he lets us know how “ unreasonable 
are women, and how difficult is it to keep frends with many.” 
Another pair of loved ones reduced him to the plight of settling 
their chances thus: “Last night putt Mrs. Orde and Wheler’s 
names on piece of paper in a hatt, and gott the first out.” 

His uncle, who took a more than paternal interest in his 
matrimonial adventures, informed him, about this same date, that 
Collingwood. was throwing his daughter at him. “ If you'll have her 
—he will give her 7 or 800/.—but what’s that to twelve thousand 
which your father and I have. This is the reason why he would 
not lett me go.” A good many entries testify to the good services 
of the rector as match-maker. “Uncle Robert would have me 
court Mr. Orde’s daughter, well-educated, religious, and 2 or 3000/.” 
Even the Bishop of Carlisle is approached on the subject of a 
possible alliance between young Thomlinson and his lordship’s 
daughter. “If I do not like her, aunt thinks uncle will be for her 
of Alnwick.” ; 

Now and again, his relatives’ methods did not appeal to him 
seemingly, as we read of him doing a little foraging on his own 
account, and of his being in dread of discovery. “Received a letter 
from Su— when I was under the greatest terrors and apprehen- 
sions of uncle getting it.” “In another instance his complaint is 
that “I told Uncle Robert, I thought we did not manage well in 
affairs of courtship—looked mercenary.” All unwittingly to its 
writer, this stands as the truest thing in his shabby-spirited diary. 

Nor is the uncle at any pains to conceal the motives under- 
lying his schemes. “Uncle told ’em he designed that I should 
make about 30 or 40 sermons, and about next Whitsunday, he 
would send me abroad to seek a damsel.” At all times he tries 
to keep a careful eye on the family protegé, and, when it becomes 
known that there has been a flirtation with a Mrs. Mitford going 
on, he solemnly warns the culprit that the lady in question “had 
no good character.” The younger scamp was, however, in no way 
squeamish in such a situation. One of the many occasions on 
which he unbosoms himself was when he writes of a projected visit 
to London, “if opportunity ever be so favourable—thus I feed my 
fancy with pleasures that are future, and joys yet out of reach.” 
This holiday, of which nothing more is mentioned, was to have 
been spent on the principle that, “he that lives in or nigh the 
vineyard must sometimes taste of the grapes.” He adds, with his 
tongue in his cheek, “ pray putt no bad construction upon it.” 
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As might be expected, his mind was exactly the type to notice 
and record every item of scandal, especially whatever he heard of 
the frailties of womenkind. His stories are generally in question- 
able taste, and one of them will serve as an illustration. “One Mr. 
Paul, being expelled from college for getting into trouble with a 
woman—fied to London; being asked what he had done with the 
women he said, ‘ Paulus naufragatus excussit viperam.’” (Acts 
XXviii., 3). 

Unsparing of himself, he certainly thought little of the other 
members of his cloth, and he consoled himself with the remark 
that the “Clergy in Cumberland are near as vitious. Mr. Gregory 
as bad as Mr. Nicholson here; Jefferson lewd; Whittingdale, lewd 
and drunken ; N. keeps much company, but is never drunk.” Asa 
sample of pulpit oratory then, he tells with unction of a preacher, 
whom he knew, who had been holding forth on the Apostles leav- 
ing all and following Christ, and who finished with this astounding 
remark. “Marry! What had they to leave but a few old fishing 
nets ?” 

Occasionally our diarist indulges in a little bit of philosophis- 
ing. Such as it is, its origin is invariably in his views on woman, 
and, although there is little elevation about it, yet it is full of a 
shrewd, if common-place wisdom. Let us take these in farewell 


of one who, let us hope, gave a better example as a rector in the 
south than he did as a curate in the north. 

“Husbands and wives are like locks and keys that rather 
break than open, except the wards be answerable.” “ Marriages 
are stiled matches—yet amongst those many that are married how 
few are there matched.” “Some think any wives good enough 
who have but goods enough; but take heed, for sometimes the 


bag and baggage go together.” 
CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 





SENTIMENTALISM AND HANGING. 


ABOUT ninety years ago, that is, within the memory of the grand- 
fathers of many of our own generation, a crowd broke up, shocked 
and disgusted, after having seen “justice done” to five. persons 
who had planned, but failed to carry out, the sudden and final re- 
moval from office, of their country’s rulers, “ justice” at that time 
necessitating the decapitation, as well as the strangulation, of such 
persons. The crowd would have had nothing but approval for 
the performance, had it ended with hanging. If “the man in the 
street” of those days had not seen the hanging of one at least of 
his fellows (male or female) he had only himself to blame. There 
was no lack of opportunity. But beheading had gone out of 
fashion, or rather the offences it was supposed to discourage had 
been unknown in England for three-quarters of a cenutry. So 
when a decent hanging was succeeded by the butchery of decapi- 
tation, the crowd was horrified, so horrified that the nation itself 
was roused, and Parliament decreed that thereafter no such sights 
should offend the eyes of justice-loving Britons. It was the on- 
lookers, you observe, whose feelings were considered, for it didn’t 
matter much, I suppose, to those who were to be hanged, whether 
beheading followed or not. And hanging has apparently con- 
tinued ever since to give general satisfaction. A slight modifica- 
tion has, however, been introduced. Breaking of the neck has 
been substituted for strangulation. Whether this is the result of 
consideration for the criminal or not, I cannot say, but I have never 
heard of his being consulted on the matter. Probably those who 
advocated the change really believed they were doing him a kind- 
ness; but what was their belief worth? Who could say, except 
one who had tried both, whether strangulation or fracture of the 
cervical vertebrae was nearer to euthanasia? On the whole, it 
seems more likely that the change was mainly due to the desire 
to put a speedy end to a spectacle that had become too painful for 
public endurance. Soon, it was discovered to be degrading as well 
as painful, and therefore an agitation was begun for the abolition 
of public executions. In the year 1868 the agitators were success- 
ful, and since that time executions have taken place within prison 
walls, prison officials presumably being proof against their degrad- 
ing influence. 
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Contrast all this with the history of capital punishment during 
the same period in France. In the early years of the century, 
France believed as firmly as England in the efficacy of capital 
punishment. But she did not mix up sentiment with her belief. 
She believed that the execution of criminals frightened would-be 
criminals from vicious courses, and being logical, she took care to 
give such persons opportunities for seeing what they might expect, 
if ever they entered on such courses, and, for the same reason, she 
has done nothing to detract from the horror of the spectacle. Guil- 
lotining must be a most unpleasant sight, but it is meant to be un- 
pleasant. At present France appears to be changing her opinion 
about capital punishment, and some day—probably soon—she may 
decide to have done with it for ever, but in the meantime it is un- 
likely that she will imitate her neighbour’s contemptible senti- 
mentalism. 

For sentimentalism, and nothing else, has been at the bottom 
of all the modifications of our treatment of condemned prisoners. 
‘None of the changes we have made has done anything worth men- 
tioning for the prisoner. But the changes have done much for our- 
selves. Our feelings are no longer harrowed by the hangman’s 
horrible art; nowadays, I believe, we are not even reminded by 
the hoisting of the black flag that his loathsome work has been 
accomplished, and the curt newspaper paragraph—which we are 
not obliged to read—tells us no more, or rather tells us much less 
about the last scene than the picture that imagination might have 
given us. Hence our tolerance of the system. We dare not 
realise the horrors of the condemned cell and the scaffold. We 
shut the doors of the imagination, and let the mind occupy itself 
with names only. The fortnight’s mental torture that ends beneath 
the gallows has no existence for us. We have so ordered things 
that the fate of a fellow man is little more to us than the fate of a 
pawn on the chess-board. Sometimes personality emerges. A 
sensational murder concentrates attention on the murderer. His 
act may have been not less horrible than that of any other mur- 
derer. But we have had time to realise that the agent is human. 
He is convicted and sentenced, and straightway a petition for his 
reprieve is got up. All reference to sentiment is, of course, ex- 
cluded from the document ; some weakness has been discovered in 
the evidence, and grave doubt respecting the man’s guilt impels us 
to ask for delay. But the real reason for our interference is not 
this. Take another case. A rough miner, in the mad rage of 
jealousy, has cut his wife’s throat. He is tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. The whole business does not cause more than 
a local sensation. Outside a small circle, the man remains a mere 
name, which the imagination is too lazy and cowardly to clothe with 
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the attributes of humanity. No attention is paid to the case, and 
the law takes its course. 

Now, the humanitarian would save a// criminals from torture. 
He cannot bear to witness the sufferings of another, and he has 
the honesty to say so. He does not plead for the lives of those 
whose existence he has beén forced to realise, while content to 
treat unadvertised sufferings as non-existent. Your sentimentalist 
would not countenance the use of physical torture, but surely no 
rack, boot, or thumbscrew ever caused torture comparable to the 
torture that we force the condemned prisoner to endure in the 
period between sentence and execution. Yet, as Lecky points out, 
the abolition of torture in criminal investigation was not due to 
arguments proving its uselessness, or its inexpediency, but came 
about “because in the progress of civilisation, the sympathies of 
men became more expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others more acute, their judgments more indulgent, their actions 
more gentle.” 

In time, no doubt, it will become as impossible for us to torture 
the minds of criminals as it is now to torture their bodies. But 
sentimentalism, which has made it almost impossible to realise the 
convict’s state of mind, has given our present methods of barbarism 
a future which modern sentiment, I believe, if free to make itself 
felt, would have rendered impossible. 

If the law required us to finish the work begun in the court, 
how long, do you think, would capital punishment continue? Is 
there a judge or juryman in the kingdom who would do the hang- 
man’s work? And what are we to think of work which no decent 
man would do, and which no decent man would teel self-condemned 
in refusing? 


H. R. CHILLINGWoRTH. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


NEARLY every age, and not the least our own, loves to regard it- 
self if not altogether, yet as in some measure, unique. Our ways 
are not the ways of our forefathers, nor are our thoughts their 
thoughts. We are convinced that we stand on the dizzy edge of 
a great crisis, and watch with bated breath and clenched hands 
some institution, social or religious, of the old world toppling to 
ruin and disaster. Or, upon the other hand, if we do not expect 
the old order to pass away, we are none the less sure’ that some- 
thing will happen, if not in the middle of next week, at least soon ; 
and that ancient tradition and faith will speedily be justified of her 
children and upon her enemies. The distinctive mark of our own 
time, we flatter ourselves, is not its avowed hostility to old methods 
and traditional thought, but rather its wide-minded and liberal ac- 
ceptance of all that is best in the old ways; we admit what is 
absolute, and reject what is merely relative. And few will have 
the hardihood to deny that “the time is gone for gaining concen- 
tration by narrowness of aim.” Some, of course, will always be 
left who wish to sail the ship into port by the sole guidance of the 
stars and by maps constructed by men who knew nothing of steam 
and the sextant; but most of us will recognize that the same 
measures are not applicable everywhere and at every time. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that our capacity to gather up the 
old and interpret it by the new is not, even in its measure, an 
original product of the age in which we live. George Eliot, in her 
splendid proem to “ Romola,” unfolds for us the mental attitude 
of the Spirit of the fifteenth century “ inheriting its strange web of 
belief and unbelief.” “A liberal scholar must entertain all specu- 
lations. But the negatives might, after all, prove false; nay, seem 
manifestly false, as the circling hours swept past him, and turned 
round with graver faces. For had not the world become Chris- 
tian? Had he not been baptised in San Giovanni, where the 
dome is awful with the symbols of coming judgment, and where the 
altar bears a crucified image disturbing to perfect complacency in 
one’s self and in the world ?” 

Between the veiled irony and indifference of such an attitude, 
and that of the present day, there is, despite some points of re- 
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semblance, a great gulf fixed. The philosopher and thinker of the 
fifteenth century could not afford to take the traditional faith 
patronisingly under his care, point out its defects and mistakes, and 
issue it in a revised and corrected edition. If he affected dis- 
belief he must keep it to himself, and outwardly conform to the 
dictates of the powers that then were. Any new theory he 
must put forward with the express declaration that its seemingly 
subversive character was merely apparent and not actual. But 
now we no longer doubt the truth of Christianity; we all believe 
it; only in our own fashion! In the eighteenth century the man 
who was unable to accept the dogmatic formule of Christianity, 
felt himself compelled to stand without, and bitterly attack the 
partisans of the faith and nearly all its works. His hand was 
against every man’s, and every man’s hand against him. He 
had neither part nor lot with the thing, and betook himself to his 
own tent. The common attitude is entirely reversed to-day. 
Christianity is no longer regarded as a peculiar product, a growth 
whose nutriment has been drawn from a soil entirely its own, apart 
from the life of all other things. It is rather an inherited stream 
of tendencies, gathered into a more or less definite or indefinite 
form, and capable of comprising within itself all that is best in the 
art, philosophy, and religion of the world. The particular form 
it may take to individual minds is no derogation of its universal 
character. “Even common sense in every-day matters is above 
the absurdity of setting a universal deside the particulars. Would 
anyone who wished for fruit, reject cherries, pears, and grapes, on 
the ground that they were cherries, pears, or grapes, and not fruit? 
But when philosophy is in question, the excuse of many is that 
philosophies are so different, and none of them is ke philosophy— 
that each is only @ philosophy. Such a plea is assumed to justify 
any amount of contempt for philosophy. And yet cherries, too, 
are fruit.” The same is true of the varied forms and expressions 
of the Christian faith as it presents itself to different minds. One 
may be the luscious grape, and another “sloes austere”; but all 
are fruit. 

“The latest birth of time is the result of all the systems that 
have preceded it, and must include their principles.” This is one 
side of a great truth in the spiritual and intellectual development 
of the human race, and the other is this: The perfection and com- 
pleteness of philosophy and religion do not rest in freedom 
from accidental features of time and place, but precisely in being 
the best expression of those features. “The poetry of Homer could 
be read and enjoyed in the age of Pericles, not because it stood 
aloof from all temporary and local accidents, but because it was 
enveloped in them.” These two great principles may be said to 
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govern the evolution of humanity in its mental and religious de- 
velopment. They express the essential relation of past and pre- 
sent; not as two factors distinct from each other, or merely co- 
ordinated ; but, like the higher unity of the Hegelian Logic, they 
have no meaning apart from their continuous passage into one an- 
other. Out of the faiths and beliefs of the past grows the ideal 
of the present. In the combination of the two we are conscious 
of compatible and incompatible elements; but it is because, and 
only because, of this strife of contradictions, that there is life and 
growth. “Every actual thing involves a co-existence of opposed 
elements.” - 

Nothing can be more hopeless than to expect the development 
of human thought to be an orderly progress without internal 
struggle and contradiction. In the religious world of to-day we 
may mark out three camps: that which rests ultimately upon 
authority ; that which admits the critique of reason within a certain 
restricted area, lest what it considers the foundation be endangered ; 
that which believes the essential value and truth of the Christian 
faith requires no external props to support it. Judged by the two 
principles indicated above, the first fulfils neither ; the second partly 
fulfils the latter principle, but not the former, in that it is not, nor 
would claim to be, merely a relative phase of development; the 
third alone, in its belief that faith is an adequate combination of 
the spiritual and intellectual, at all fulfils both principles. 

We may study these two principles a little more closely. 
Reverence for both in their fullest content will alone save us from 
the two dangers of either wholly rejecting the past, or shutting our 
eyes to the present. The subtle temptation to commence de novo, 
and build up a system of knowledge, isolated from all extraneous 
influences, has always exercised its spell over the human intellect. 
It reached its highest point when Descartes, within the seclusion 
of his room, came to the conclusion that it was possible to sweep 
away all opinions he had hitherto embraced, that he might “ after- 
wards be in a position to admit either others more correct, or even 
perhaps the same when they had undergone the scrutiny of reason.” 
A curious fallacy, in the first place, seems to have led him to this 
resolution. Any work completed and finished by one man, he de- 
clared, was nearly always more perfect than that upon which many 
hands had been employed. Now, it is perfectly true that if three 
men were occupied with a piece of werk, the one good, and the 
other two indifferent workmen, it would have been better done by 
the one, supposing him to be capable of completing it unassisted. 
But some tasks require many hands ; and, secondly, the good work- 
man does not evolve his powers and methods out of his own con- 
sciousness ; he gathers up into himself the labours of his prede- 
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cessors, and employs the tools with which they furnish him, im- 
proving upon them if he can. 

The same truth holds in the region of thought and belief. 
Each generation must inevitably fail if it hopes to lay the founda- 
tion afresh and begin again. The foundation is there, we must 
use it, and none other can be laid. The complete answer to those 
who wish to break entirely with the past and build an Utopia, or a 
new heaven and a new earth, is simply that there has been a past. 
Human progress is not disjointed, but, as someone has well said, 
like a spiral staircase. Every age may be, to a certain extent, a 
reversal upon the preceding age, it may even represent a decided 
set-back, but it is a little higher up. 

Each age is the result of all the systems that have preceded 
it; and equally true is it that every individual is the centre of a 
converging current of tendencies passed on to him, by his fore- 
fathers. “Habet secum omnes qui unquam fuerunt” is true of a 
generation, and of every individual who goes to compose it. 

The traditional faith of Christendom, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, lightly adopts to itself what it regards as an unchanging 
heritage of thought. Within the limits of the Creeds orthodox 
Christianity practically considers itself to be at one. But this ap- 
pearance of absolute unity is more evident on paper than in fact. 
The Creeds are themselves the growth of centuries, and contain the 
marks of internal struggle and contention. They present an ap- 
parent unity because they are the pruning knife which cut 
away the poisonous shoots of heresy. Their primary purpose was 
negative rather than positive; to define in contradistinction to 
what was held to be erroneous teaching. At the same time they 
were a deliberate attempt to overcome the principle of develop- 
ment in human thought. In another aspect they are Cartesianism. 
But the Church was unable to cut itself off by any absolute barrier 
from the stream of human life. The form of the Creeds is the 
result of preceding systems; and though the actual words have, 
since their first composition, practically remained the same, their 
interpretation has been wide and various. The philosophy of 
religion held by, say, St. Augustine and Calvin, was as wide as the 
heavens apart from that of Hort and F. D. Maurice. And yet they 
all held by the same Creed. It would not be too much to say that 
the latter were in reality nearer to a man outside the orthodox fold, 
like Dr. Martineau, than to the former. 

Formulated dogma is not, therefore, absolute, but relative to 
time, place, and mental attitude. Our first camp would deny this ; 
the second would admit it, but only within arbitrary and self- 
imposed limits; to the third it appears an incontrovertible fact 
over the whole field. If the Spencerian definition of life is an 
adequate one, and if Christianity be a living organism, it has ex- 
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hibited in all its parts, despite the denial of many of its adherents, 
a continuous adaptation of internal to external conditions. To 
speak of dogma as true or false is meaningless. The inherent and 
essential truth of the Christian expression and view of life is mani- 
fest ; it has permeated human thought, and modified and raised to 
a loftier plane those conceptions upon which the mind of man is 
constantly dwelling, God, the soul, the world. The precise ter- 
minology of the expression was once living and vigorous: the 
truth is still there, it has not changed, but its formule no longer 
appeal to human instinct. To many they sound like a scientific 
definition from an old text-book. 

Our second principle is practically the old Delphic maxim, 
“Know thyself.” We cannot read a book when we hold it too 
close to the eyes; and we stand too near to ourselves and our own 
time to be able to see everything in its true proportions and bear- 
ings. But the labours of this generation will be of value to pos- 
terity precisely in as far as they are the best expression of our- 
selves, and are not an attempt to reach some unvarying and uni- 
versal standard of an absolute character. A good despotism is no 
doubt the best form of government, and simply because it is not a 
despotism, but a careful regard for the weal of all. Every system 
the world has seen which claimed an absolute and unbendingly 
authoritative character has failed of its ultimate object, and found 
its true significance when assumed into a larger and more com- 
prehensive system, and this again will be taken into another, and 
so the process repeats itself ad infinitum. Our systems have their 
day, but they do not cease to be: they are taken up into a greater 
whole, which they enrich ; and are themselves modified and given 
a deeper meaning and content. 

Difficult as it undoubtedly is to estimate correctly the charac- 
ter and work of the historical epoch to which we belong, no one 
who candidly examines fhe progress of thought and belief during 
the past half-century will deny that, between the position of Chris- 
tian thought fifty years ago, and that of the present time, there is a 
gap so wide that we can scarcely see across it. - 

One by one outposts, at one time regarded as fundamental, 
have been abandoned; not because they have been proven false 
and worthless, but because they are inessential to the inner spirit 
of religious feeling. True religion, in the form of emotional and 
spiritual intensity, and ethics, or the realisation of the individual 
and collective character, are independent of dogmatic belief. The 
widespread ‘tendency we see evidenced upon every hand to distin- 
guish between: spiritual experience and historical fact, is the domi- 
nant note of modern liberal theology. We hear the phrase, “the 
Christ of dogma and the Christ of experience”; and the question 
is asked: “Is it necessary to identify the divine spirit of the living 
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Christ, the inner communion of our souls, with the traditional Jesus 
of Nazareth, who went about working miracles and doing good?” 
“Christianity,” says Rénan, “is too complex to be the work of one 
man.” The spiritual heights and depths of the “Imitatio,” or 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” are more than a mere commentary 
upon the teaching of Jesus. The mind and spirit of Christ have 
had upon the world an influence absolutely unique, and this in- 
fluence has grown deeper and wider with the passing centuries. 
The common voice of Christendom acknowledges that aii which is 
highest in its ideals comes from inner communion with Christ 
regarded as the divine spirit of God. The history of the spiritual 
development of Christian consciousness is not “a museum of the 
aberrations of the human intellect,” but a gradual and ever-clearer 
manifestation of the divine nature in men. 

For many who have conscientiously abandoned their old 
anchorage life has become a weltering sea of uncertainty and 
doubt. Every man requires, at the least, a certain modicum of 
settled conviction and hope to steer his course; for without it 
life becomes purposeless and indefinite. The clear-cut precision 
of the old formule seemed to shed a divine hght upon land and 
sea, by which it was easy to distinguish every contour of valley 
and hill; and now in their place comes no equally definitive type 
of doctrine; instead of a bright light a brooding mist has fallen, 
through which the hills loom even larger and greater; yet it is 
hard to find the path to those 


. Summits lone and high 
That traffic with the eternal sky.” 


But no man who is true to himself can ever go far astray; honest 
unbelief contains within itself the seeds of a higher belief. In this 
connection those words of Archbishop Leighton, quoted by Cole- 
ridge, are worth recalling: “He never truly believed, who was not 
made first sensible and convinced of unbelief. Never be afraid to 
doubt, if only you have the disposition to believe, and doubt, in 
order that you may end in believing the truth.” Already there 
are signs and sounds of the advent of a more generous and vigorous 
hope in life, of the return to an age of faith in man and God. 
And the probable character of this return has been admirably de- 
scribed in some recent words: “The new faith will be a return, 
a kind of home-coming, to a sufficiently solid confidence, that in 
trusting those elements of our nature which urge us and help us on 
towards what seems best, we are not deceived ; that rather, in those 
SO personal intimations and contacts, we are dealing with Reality, 
and with that kind of reality which, for beings such as we are, is 
our proper and abiding concern; that though it is at best but 
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relative proof that we have attained, this is no disparagement, but 
means only that it is absolute—for us and so far.” And this is 
but a re-statement in another form of Aristotle’s conclusion on 
the supreme significance of existence: “We need not listen to 
the saying, ‘ Men should think humanly,’ rather as far as possible 
one should aspire after what is immortal, and do all things so as to 
live according to what is highest in oneself”; or of those words of 
Jesus, in which he summed up the meaning of his own life: “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

In the constitution of the human soul lies a capacity to realise 
and find its own true significance, to attain a sufficient measure of 
certainty and confidence in its own highest possibilities, to appre- 
hend its inherent communion with the Divine. To bring this 
apprehension to its fullest meaning the past contributes its wealth 
of thought and spiritual experience to the present ; and we, in our 
turn, must strive to attain that relative aspect of truth which is 
sufficient for ourselves, our intellectual and spiritual environment. 
“ The shadow of truth which I everywhere pursue suffices to fill me 
with joy. I say ‘the shadow,’ for, as to truth itself, God alone can 
know it.” 


- HAROLD WILLIAMS. 





THE INVENTION OF MAKING PAPER 
FROM WOOD. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


MANY thousands, both of thinkers and dreamers, have earnestly 
worshipped at Fortune’s altar, looking expectantly for the smiles 
that are never vouchsafed to them, and changing as the years pass 
on, tread the down path, grading from disappointment to depres- 
sion, unsociability, pessimism, misanthropy, melancholia, and 
suicide. Some others have repeated opportunities; unsought for, 


and not realising the prize which is within their reach allow it to 
slip from their grasp, and when, too late to recall, have ample 
leisure to dream of what might have been, they look upon the 
goddess as a common tease, and believe that, although another 
would have snatched the unexpected and established a record, yet 
it was never intended they shall rank among Fortune’s favourites 
—-or those rare opportunities would not have passed with such 
meteoric velocity, and left them yet waiting to place a foot on the 
first rung of Fame’s ladder. I like to dream of “the might-have- 
beens”; it is pleasant to imagine oneself as “Sir Bountiful,” heal- 
ing a wound here, helping the gaunt and hungry to see the back- 
ward parts of departing poverty, and enabling a garret dweller to 
meet a grasping rent-broker with a full hand to cover arrears for 
which he has been badgered, and a notice to quit his rat-hole 
because of his ability to seek a better lodgment ; to drop in quietly 
on the newly-made and unprovided for widow, and place in her 
hands—yet a poor solace—as much as another year’s sojourn with 
the loved one would have brought to her; to save a young man 
on the down-grade from a deeper depth by a timely ability to 
replace the amount of an over-temptation; and waking from the 
dream—to be able to believe the power for all this is in better 
hands—that He who doeth all things well, will surely do all these 
and more, if He but deem them necessary in His dispensation. 
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Among the many notable yet lost opportunities of my life, 
one stands out more prominently than others, and while this proxi- 
mity to fortune passed the writer,-never to return to him, the world 
itself has been the gainer—benefited by a spontaneous inspira- 
tion which was shaped into words, and shared by other minds al- 
most as quickly as the idea was conceived. Is it a virtue, or will 
it be classed as a misfortune, that I did not inherit, or have not 
cultivated, “a reasonable selfishness”? Impulse or spontaneity 
has been a predominating characteristic of my disposition all 
through my five-and-a-half decades, and will probably be a leading 
feature till all my decades are ended, and decay has established 
itself. Yet although it has almost verged upon being what some 
would term “a failing,” it has been more of a blessing than other- 
wise, since it seldom reigns in one without its natural consort san- ° 
guinity. “Full of impulse, full of hope,” although cast aside yet 
never cast down, if counted as a fault, a good fault at its worst. 
Having clothed the spirit of my thoughts with words, the tide of 
life passed on, freighted with the additional weight of the newly- 
phrased idea, which, although free for all, and appropriated by 
many, yet has never diminished, but is constantly being added to, 
finding its way to sciences, and developing into great importance, 
nurtured by brain power, and repaying those who were wise in 
their generation by rich harvests of pecuniary success. ; 

To some men an idea resembles a diamond in its natural 
state; intuitively they know it to be worth money, and they will 
secretly keep it, and work at it till its brilliancy and value are 
apparent, and then seek the highest market to trade it. I missed 
the turn of the tide in the following manner. It was during the 
early spring of 1865 when, according to my custom as a dealer in 
produce, I called upon Mr. Hook, the proprietor of the paper mills 
at Snodland, in Kent, for the purpose of trading some straw to 
him for pulping. I had previously disposed of several large lots 
to the same firm, and was in good expectation of further busi- 
ness; indeed, with the almost certain prospects of a quick turn- 
over, my recent purchases had been somewhat heavier than usual, 
and I was really anxious to book a repeat. Following the usual 
preliminaries, my question as to further delivery was met with an 
intimation of regret that business could not be done owing to his 
having purchased an experimental consignment of pampas grass 
for manufacture into extra quality paper, and proving to be too 
fibrous for the purpose, he had determined to use it for a coarser 
quality instead of straw as usual, and, for this reason, he could 
not trade until the consignment of pampas grass was through. Of 
course this was quite reasonable, and I had to accept the position. 
Turning to me, he asked, “Had I ever seen the pampas grass?” 
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No! Then come on the wharf and have a look at it; there’s a 
barge load of it which came up with last night’s tide. As we were 
crossing the space between the mills and the wharf, the thought 
flashed through my brain, “If there’s too much fibre in pampas 
grass, could it not be mixed with a pulp made from another sub- 
stance minus a fibre, and, if so, what? Now, besides being a 
produce merchant, I was also a flour-miller, and the ethics of my 
own trade suggested the question, because if, before milling a 
sample of wheat, we judged it to be too strong, our practice was to 
mix it with another sound. sample deficient in strength, and after 
standing together for a few days the blend of the mellow with the 
strong, would furnish a really improved sample for grinding;- the 
two or more producing the identical quality required. Applying 
this system to my friend’s case, the question arose as above, and 
spontaneously with the question came the answer, like an inspira- 
tion, and turning to Mr. Hook, I remarked: “There’s no need to 
waste this splendid material in making coarse paper; if you have 
too much fibre, why not pulp up something having no fibre, mix 
the two together, and so work it up? ” “Oh!” said he, “that 
couldn’t be done; we must’ have fibre, and if not, what is there 
we could pulp?” I knew of nothing. And just then I allowed to 
escape me that information which, had I been differently consti- 
tuted, and kept to myself, until secured by patent, would have 
brought me in a pile of fortunes and fame as well. Turning to 
him with a look of amusement, knowing I possessed the solution 
of his problem, I informed him there were tons upon tons of 
material close at hand which was being thrown into the river to 
go down with the tide, that the proprietor of the neighbouring saw 
mills would be glad to be relieved of their “saw-dust,” and that 
would give him a material for easy pulping and admixture, for, hav- 
ing no fibre, he could reduce his pampas pulp to any degree of 
strength he pleased. To this suggestion he just laughed outright, 
but, after an examination of his pampas cargo, I felt more strongly 
convinced than before that my theory was a sound one. Receiv- 
ing his invitation to return to the office for a cheque covering pre- 
vious business, I accompanied him there, when his foreman, a Mr. 
Freeland, coming up, Mr. Hook endeavoured a joke at my expense, 
saying, “Why, Freeland, here’s Mr. Field actually thinks he can 
teach us our business, and to help us out of our trouble suggests 
that we make paper from wood by pulping sawdust and mixing 
it off! Ah! Ah.! why, sawdust wouldn’t pulp, would it?” The 
foreman coincided with his employer, both heartily laughing at the 
idea, and the laugh also went the round of the office, several clerks 
feeling free to join it. In self-vindication I then explained our 
practice of wheat-blending, remarking the recourse of one manu- 
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facture suggested a similar treatment in another. During my short 
argument I noticed a German clerk, seated in the corner of the 
office, quietly lift his head and listen, when, becoming interested, 
he sat upright, mouth and ears open, taking in the gist of the 
subject, while the others remained unconvinced. The Teuton here 
displayed his shrewdness in contrast to the Anglo-Saxon, and I 
afterwards learned he had sent the idea home to Germany, where 
it had taken holds of the minds of some manufacturers, who tested 
and proved my theory to be correct. Some months subsequent 
to this, when business had been resumed between us, Mr. Hook, 
on one occasion remarked, “I say, Field, there’s something in your 
sawdust idea, after all. Mr. Freeman and our German friend have 
tried it in a small way, and think it worth while to make a more 
extensive attempt, and we are introducing some special machinery, 
as we find we can get a pulp by a different process to that hitherto 
adopted.” Step by step improvement followed in both England 
and Germany, and it would be difficult now, after thirty years, to 
know the commercial value of an industry which owes its birth to 
an inspiration which was as freely given to the world as it was 
freely received by the donor. I think i may claim the honour of 
“freighting the tide” for many others than myself (for it has 


never brought me the value of a sheet of paper), and while think- 
ing of the fortunes which have been the outcome of my freely- 
spoken thoughts, philosophy consoles me in that the world is the 
gainer because of my sojourn in it—and, really, I am none the 
poorer pecuniarily, inasmuch as I could not lose that which I 
never possessed. 


A. W. 





THE BANKRUPTCY OF OUR 
LEGALISM. 


NEVER, since the battle of Pavia, when Francis I. of Francey~ 
declared that “all was lost save honour,” has the head of a civilized 
State made a more pathetic confession than President Taft in a 
recent speech, when he said that “the majority of criminals in the 
United States escape punishment.” 

If the first duty of a government is to provide efficient pro- 
tection against aggression from without, assuredly the second— 
and it is scarcely less essential than the first—is to visit with suit- 
able punishment the misdeeds of transgressors within. Failure in 
the latter duty, such as the President admits, and deplores, is one 
of the blunders which is said to be worse than a crime, because 
it includes and encourages a multitude of crimes. It is a direct 
incitement to lawlessness. The chances of escape being declared 
by presidential pronouncement so favourable, and all whom it may 
concern being duly notified of the fact, it need surprise no one. if 
crime henceforth increases on a compound interest principle, and 
tends to the rapid disintegration of the State. 

President Taft’s purpose is to remedy, not to aggravate, the 
evil; and we shall be doing him less than justice if we imagine 
that he is not preparing to deal with the condition he describes in 
a spirit of sincerity, for which his outspokenness is a fitting pre- 
lude. The disease is so desperate that it demands drastic reme- 
dies. But, unfortunately, there are indications that the President 
will be persuaded to put his trust in local applications, sedatives, 
and anodynes, which will have the result of masking rather than 
combating the malady. These makeshifts are all that he will find 
in this country, to which he seems to be looking in his anxiety. He 
is credited with the statement that whereas “the English and 
American systems are based on the same lines, the administration 
of justice in England is the admiration of the world, while :n 
America the majority of criminals escape punishment.” 

This is a remarkable utterance. Sandwiched between two 
statements of fact which admit of no shadow of doubt, there is an 
expression of opinion given in perfect good faith—and as such we 
desire to treat it—but illusory, misleading, and therefore mis- 
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chievous in a quite exceptional degree. It is doubly dangerous, 
inasmuch as it indicates a tendency on the part of the President 
to be satisfied with a superficial and erroneous diagnosis of the 
ailment of which he has mentioned one of the symptoms. Failing 
a reconsideration of the diagnosis—which it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest—the inevitable result will be that the physician 
will “lose the case,” in medical parlance; notwithstanding the fact 
that he has already won it in the opinion of his own profession, 
both in the United States and this country. American lawyers 
will lay the flattering unction to their souls that only a little tin- 
kering will be attempted; while English lawyers will sound the 
loud timbrel on being presented with an unsolicited testimonial 
from a great authority. We shall not endeavour to qualify the 
praise by an implied suggestion of insincerity in the reminder that 
President Taft is himself a lawyer; nor shall we take his admira- 
tion of our legal system to be dictated by a wish to pay us an 
idle compliment. The context forbids such an interpretation. The 
President is confronted with an alarming problem. This is no- 
thing less than the steady increase of crime, the vanishing respect 
for law on the part of the people, and the increasing immunity of 
the law-breaker. This is neither the occasion, nor is President 
Taft the man, for the perfunctory proclamation of phrases to tickle 
the ears of the groundlings and minister to our insular conceit. 
We may take it, then, without the slightest qualification or reserve, 
that the President is absolutely sincere in turning to our legal 
system for urgently needed reforms, in the belief that our adminis- 
tration of justice deserves the admiration of the world. 

While treating the President’s dictum with all respect, we may 
be permitted to point out that even pontifical pronouncements, 
promulgated from the highest motives, have sometimes erred 
grievously owing to imperfect information, mistaken and mislead- 
ing counsels. The President has taken our administration of jus- 
tice at the valuation of our own special:pleaders. The error is 
more easily accounted for by the fact that under the category of 
special pleaders—as regards this subject—our judges have always 
contributed brilliant gems of oratory in eulogizing the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the three branches of the legal profession, 
and more especially between Bench and Bar. This idyllic con- 
dition has been paraded as a model for the imitation of the world 
in contributing to the smooth working of the legal machinery. To 
such a degree are English lawyers the spoilt children of the State 
that they are incapable of imagining any higher ground for eulo- 
gizing a legal system than that it contributes to the comfortable, 
conciliatory, fraternal relations of those who administer it! Never 
by any chance is the question asked, how does this delightful har- 
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mony of the legal concert affect the public? To consider the 
matter from the public's point of view is an idea which has never 
suggested itself to the minds of our jurists. 

Nor is this surprising in a country where the ascendancy of 
the legal caste, and the cult of advocacy have attained to propor- 
tions that are unexampled in the old world. For a corrective we 
must turn to the Continent of Europe, where different conditions 
have contributed to a more judicious balance of interests between 
various sections of the community. Discussing the intimate rela- 
tions between the Bench in this country, and the senior Bar, Dr. 
Gerland, of Jena, in his great work on “ Die englische Gerichtsver- 
fassung,” says: “It assures a very smooth and easy course of 
proceedings, and disposes the barrister to fall in with the judge’s 
suggestions ; while the judge, on his side, is disinclined to see in 
the barrister an opponent whom the call of duty may constrain 
him to admonish sharply. That the circumistance here set out 
makes, in the nature of things, only a pretence to typical, ideal 
justice, need not be specially insisted upon.” 

Considered in true perspective, the intimate relations between 
Bench and Bar, the solidarity of origin, training, and sympathy, 
are conditions which tend naturally to preclude rather than to en- 
sure an ideal administration of justice. When our lawyers boast 
of these conditions, and call upon the public to applaud them, we 
are forcibly reminded of the demand for mirth made upon the 
captive Israelites, for the entertainment of their spoilers by the 
waters of Babylon. It is true that we render our customary meed 
of applause the more readily that we have no recollection of Zion ; 
ever since the Norman Conquest we have suffered from Legalism, 
which is a disease of Law. But those who imagine that our ac- 
quiescence has ever reached the point of cordial approval will be 
surprised to know that when the ostentatious admiration of one 
branch of the legal hierarchy for the others is punctuated with 
(great applause), in post-prandial orations, the manifestation par- 
takes more of the character of the mechanical operation of a thea- 
trical “claque,” than an expression of popular enthusiasm. Any- 
one who does not lead the life of a recluse is perfectly well aware 
that there is deep and growing discontent with the uncertainty, the 
delay, and the expense of law in this country. That this dissatis- 
faction has found no adequate expression hitherto is accounted for 
by the following facts: that we are an extremely law-abiding 
people ; that the main current of our interest is in politics, not in 
law; that many of the avenues to publicity are jealously guarded 
by the henchmen of the legal caste; that if a hundred phrases in 
the popular speech are to be disregarded in this connection, the 
recent appeal of the Lord Chancellor for the cheapening of justice, 
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“otherwise municipal councils will be vocal before long,” abun- 
dantly proves that our legal system is very far from deserving or 
securing the admiration of the people of this country. It is a 
significant circumstance that among our continental neighbours, 
where the cheapness of law, and the clearness of codes, are bless- 
ings unknown in England, public trumpeting of the excellencies 
of their legal systems is absolutely unheard of ; there is no legal 
“claque.” On the other hand, it was never more in evidence with 
us than in the days of the old Court of Chancery, when solicitor, 
barrister, and judge were all interested pecuniarily in dragging out 
law suits, to the despair and ruin of clients. That was less than 
a century ago. The aggregate value of the estates, which were 
being “milked” by legal forms, amounted at one time to con- 
siderably over £18,000,000. A truculent legal champion of the 
period was Lord Chancellor Thurlow, one of the basest time servers 
who ever disgraced our politics. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that although the very existence of a legal “claque” is 
extremely suspicious to those who have watched its methods at 
close quarters, yet they are fully justified, from a legal point of 
view, if they succeed in impressing observers at a distance like 
President Taft. 

His exaggerated estimate of our legal system is intelligible 
when we reflect that, in addition to the efforts of professional 
trumpeters, there are other factors, such as our well-known love of 
fair-play, a prominent feature of our sports and games of every 
description; then there is the remarkable good nature of our 
crowds, and the patience and good temper of our audiences. These 
qualities amount to magnanimity. In times of excitement, when 
there is a violent polemic in progress in the press, an artist from 
the country that is alleged to cherish sentiments of hostility to us 
has never had occasion to complain of his reception in London 
Reverse the position, and the English artist who appeared before 
a foreign audience would not obtain a hearing. The most favour- 
able circumstance of all is the great reputation of our judges for 
learning and integrity. Not for many generations has there been 
as much as a suggestion of venality against an occupant of our 
Bench. Nor has there been any suspicion of judges conniving at 
dragging out cases, since the evil practice of paying them partly 
out of fees has been discontinued. Surely, no more propitious 
combination of temperamental and external conditions could be 
contrived in view of realising an ideal administration of justice. 

It is from no love of propounding paradoxes that we propose 
to show how completely a vicious method has neutralized all those 
fair-seeming conditions, and bequeathed us the worst legal system 
in Western Europe. We regret to dispel President Taft’s cherished 
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illusion, but this must, perforce, be done as much in the interest of 
the English as of the American public. 

The ineradicable defect of our legal system is an exaggerated 
reverence for the letter with an utter disregard of the spirit. This 
is Legalism—a disease of Law. Its origin is traceable to the 
Bench of ecclesiastics who dispensed what they were pleased to 
call justice for the best part of two centuries after the Norman 
Conquest. Unfortunately, they were casuists before they were 
judges. They established precedents in hair-splitting, from the 
influence of which our Bench has never freed itself. It has a 
microscopic eye for technical points, with an inadequate grasp of 
great principles of law. The most unfortunate circumstance of all 
is that this Legalism is continually re-enforced by exclusive re- 
cruitment of the Bench from the Bar. In communities outside 
Anglo-Saxondom, it has been wisely decreed that the public should 
be protected against the inevitable Legalism of the Bar by a 
specially trained judiciary, uncontaminated by the dubious methods 
of advocacy. Owing to the confusion that followed the Conquest 
we blundered into diametrically opposite courses. | When the 
Church withdrew ecclesiastics from the Bench, there was urgent 
need of judges. No hard and fast line of demarcation was drawn 
between the training for Bench and Bar as continental statesmen 
had fixed it. The Bar grew in numbers and authority. It lost no 
opportunity of extending its influence. It entrenched itself behind 
the most far-reaching privileges and ‘prerogatives, which have no 
parallel in any other country. Finally, the Bar secured the most 
valued privilege of all, namely, the exclusive recruitment of the 
Bench. Henceforward, the three branches of the legal profession 
were welded into one homogeneous caste. Between solicitor and 
barrister there was already the nexus of interest and even grati- 
tude; for, from the solicitor came the barrister’s first opportunity. 
Between the barrister and the judge there is now the nexus of a 
common training and a unity of sentiment. 

It is easy to understand how this admirable arrangement con- 
duced to the ascendency of the Bar. As for the public welfare, 
it was not considered for a single moment. The process of fleec- 
ing the flock proceeded merrily, as we can imagine when the 
wolves took the place of the dogs. That process has continued 
in an increasing ratio ever since. The Bar is a close corporation 
consisting of four societies called Inns of Court. The barrister’s 
right to plead depends on his membership of one or other of these 
Inns. Consequently, the Inn is possessed of strenuous discip- 
linary powers, which are used to raise fees, and so render justice 
increasingly inaccessible to all but the well-to-do. In this way 
justice is treated as a commodity round which there is a high and 
constantly heightening tariff wall. 
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But the worst is yet to come. Even with all its privileges 
and monopolies, the Bar could never have achieved a tithe of its 
present position but for the jury. That is the talisman which, 
with the connivance of the barrister-judge, has given the conse- 
cration of legal forms to every super-subtlety which the arts of 
advocacy have practised upon a long-suffering race. By means of 
the jury system most of the prizes of advocacy have been secured. 
These consist of current coin, coronets, positions in the great legal 
hierarchy, and, to the astonishment of continental nations, judge- 
ships. 

Here we see illuminated, as by a flash of lightning, the vicious 
circle of Legalism. In it is implicit the promise and potency of 
every form and quality of abuse which has produced the results 
deplored by President Taft. He mentions the curtailment of the 
power of the judges as a grave defect, and so it is beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. But a close investigation will show that not even 
the addition of another grave defect—the liability to recall—could 
induce an honourable man to efface himself except for his training 
at the Bar. We must remember that the judge’s best years are 
behind him, before he is promoted to the Bench. He is saturated 
with the methods of the Bar. The sanctity of the most absurd 
finding of the jury has become a fetish with him. He is bound 
in the fetters of his past. He cannot stultify his whole career by 
denouncing the jury system. He owes a large measure of what- 
ever success he has enjoyed to that system. Our English judges 
accept verdicts that are against the weight of the evidence with 
an amazing aloofness. Habit has made it in them a property of 
easiness. They comfort themselves with the reflection that the 
foolish findings will be reversed on appeal. Thus expenses are 
piled up to the benefit of the Bar. 

Concurrently with the effacement of the judge, we note the 
apotheosis of the advocate. Anglo-Saxondom is his promised 
land. At this moment advocates sway the destinies of both its 
sections—the British Empire and the United States of America. 
In both countries the cult of advocacy has become an infatuation. 
It has been permitted to destroy the equilibrium which judicious 
statesmanship has succeeded in establishing in neighbouring coun- 
tries between conflicting interests. The ascendency of the Bar ‘n 
Anglo-Saxondom, and the necessity of the jury, as an indispens- 
able adjunct, has prevented, and is still preventing, us from 
cheapening justice by seventy-five per cent.; in making an end 
of ninety per cent. of appeals and new trials; in eliminating prac- 
tically all the elements of chance, all the attractions of a gamble 
from actions-at-law. Statesmen and jurists on the continent con- 
ferred all these boons upon the public by the abolition of the jury 
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system in civil cases, and the substitution of a Bench of judges. 
This step was not taken without great deliberation. The interest 
of the public was consulted, not that of the Bar. The change was 
a complete success. 

The United States, and—in a less degree—the British Empire, 
are paying a huge price for the cult of advocacy and its con- 
comitant, the abuse of the jury system. It is decidedly quaint to 
find President Taft turning his eyes in this direction, as to the 
hills from which aid is to come. With an earnest desire for the 
welfare of both countries, we venture to recommend the remedies 
which @ priori reasoning, and the experience of our neighbours, 
agree in approving. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the difference between the 
abuses of our legal system, and those of its offshoot in America, is 
one of degree, not of kind. In America most, in this country many, 
criminals escape punishment. Here is an instance from an even- 
ing paper of date, May 11th, this year:— 


“ At the London Sessions to-day, George Carter was indicted 
for breaking and entering a house with intent to steal. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty of entering, with intent to steal—not 
of breaking and entering. Counsel said he had never heard a 
verdict of this kind before, and the judge added that neither had 
he.” 

“A Juror: I don’t think it quite expresses what we mean.” 

“T have to take your verdict as recorded,” said the judge. “It 
is most unfortunate. I am very sorry, but I have to direct you to 
find a verdict of not guilty on your finding.” To the prisoner: 
“You are very fortunate. Now go away.” 


This is an admirable instance of the working of Legalism and 
the jury fetish, The jury had no doubt been confused by an 
artful defence. The indictment charged the prisoner with break- 
ing and entering ; therefore, if the jury could be induced to ignore 
the breaking, an acquittal was assured, even though entering with 
intent to steal probably seemed to the unsophisticated jury quite a 
sufficient ground for conviction. 

Let us take another instance. A ruffian is convicted of a 
brutal assault on his own daughter, which caused her death. He 
is sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. On appeal, it is pointed 
out that the judge in first instance forgot to direct the jury that 
an earlier assault which the prisoner had committed on the same 
child, could have had nothing to do with her death, it having taken 
place more than a year and a day previously. The verdict of the 
jury was held to have been vitiated by that omission, and the 
prisoner was set at liberty! 
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Yet another case. A man was convicted of stealing lead from 
a house. On appeal he was set at liberty because he had been 
indicted under Common Law, and lead, “being part of the struc- 
ture of the house, cannot be the subject of larceny at Common 
Law.” 

These are recent instances. Pages might be filled with such 
cases from Law reports. Criminals escape punishment owing to 
technical formalities being held of more importance than the de- 
mands of justice; owing to abuses of the jury system and of the 
arts of advocacy. It is obvious, then, that if we have strict re- 
gard for truth we cannot accept the optimistic view of our adminis- 
tration of justice propounded by President Taft. We cordially 
admit that it is the wish of the British nation that justice should 
flow like waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. This 
great ideal is realized in our administration of new territories in 
the outlying portions of the Empire, under the auspices of our 
real Empire builders. The happy condition persists until the 
regular legalist paraphernalia is established, and a contingent of 
trained lawyers arrive. Then the blight of the Bar, with all that 
it connotes, descends upon the unfortunate community. These 
are the words of M. Chailley, a friendly critic. In his “ Adminis- 
trative problems in British India,” he writes :—“ Now-a-days litiga- 
tion has become a mania, and at the same time a speculation. A 
bold man uses it as a counter in his game, either to terrify his 
adversary by the prospect of heavy costs and long delays, or in 
reliance upon the possible inconsistencies of the Courts, and the 
uncertainties of their decisions. In a country like India security 
and justice are the first boons that people await and demand. In- 
explicable acquittals encourage crime, and ruin the prestige of the 
dominant race.” 

One of our own distinguished administrators, Sir James Wil- 
son, K.C.S.L, is equally outspoken on the evils of our Legalism. 
In a paper on the Punjab, read before the Royal Society of Arts 
on December 8th, 1909, the following passage occurs: “The 
criminal law requires strengthening, not only against noisy dema- 
gogues who attempt to mislead the ignorant populace, but also 
against ordinary criminals who—too often—escape punishment by 
taking advantage of legal technicalities. If too many people who 
aré known to be guilty evade the law, what becomes of the feeling 
of general security ?” 

Our readers are now in a position to appreciate the fact that 
the British Empire is confronted with precisely the same problem 
as the American Republic. Both States are suffering acutely from 
the canker of Legalism, which has usurped the seat of Justice. In 
both States criminals are escaping punishment, and if the scandal 
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is more clamorous in the western hemisphere, probably the danger 
is more acute in the eastern. The native Bar in India is composed 
of men who delight in the refinements, the super-subtleties, the 
sophistries, which we have inherited from the ecclesiastical Bench. 
Their enjoyment of these is keen to a degree that surprises our 
own students; their ingenuity in adding to such will-o’-the-wisps 
of law affords an agreeable exercise to oriental astuteness. The 
training of our barrister-judges is precisely that which tends to 
lure them on to this treacherous region, where pitfalls abound ; 
where the reverence for the letter is used with deadly effect against 
the spirit of the Law—which is Justice. When it is found that 
an unparalleled development of perverse ingenuity is too often at 
the disposal of disaffection, and is used deliberately and maliciously 
to bring discredit upon the ruling race the extent of our danger in 
India will be realized. 

As regards England, the home of Legalism, the danger is of a 
different sort ; it is chronic, not acute, It tends to torpor, lethargy, 
and a sullen acceptance of anything bearing a legal label. The 
Law is the Law. This is the attitude of the Hindu cultivator .o 
the tiger. Compare this strange fatalism with the pride of the 
Frenchman and the German in their codes, and we understand 
what an incubus the legal caste is to England. But it is of long 
standing; and public demands for reforms are gratified by trum- 
pery changes in the right direction, no doubt; but they are little 
calculated to disturb the monopolists of Legalism. Moreover, 
considering the horrors of the old Chancery days, which lasted well 
into the last century, present conditions seem almost ideal; al- 
though they are seen to be medieval when comparison is made 
with those obtaining among our continental neighbours. Legalism 
in England, like the measles, is a malady to which we are accus- 
tomed. Hardly anyone can hope to escape from it; but its ravages 
are not often deadly. But this very ailment introduced among 
the South Sea Islanders assumed the characteristics of a terrible 
scourge, and played havoc with whole populations. Similarly, our 
native Legalism manipulated by dialectical gymnastics and dis- 
affection in India, and stressed by predatory wealth in the United 
States, threatens to act as a disastrous solvent through Anglo- 
Saxondom. Justice exalts a nation; Legalism, the counterfeit of 
Justice, exalts a caste at the expense of a nation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that President Taft’s eulogy of the 
English administration is inspired by friendship rather than dic- 
tated by knowledge ; despite the lamentable evils which the trans- 
plantation of our vicious system of uncontrolled legalism is inflict- 
ing upon the Republic, the remedy is to be found—not in this 
country—but in India. A most interesting innovation, introduced 
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and carried out under conditions mostly unfavourable, sometimes 
distinctly hostile, has amply confirmed the experience of continen- 
tal nations. Theory, too, has been amply justified by practice. 
One-third of the judges ir India are not recruited from the Bar. 
They have never pleaded a cause. They are members of the 
Civil Service. Naturally, the legal caste has not smiled on this 
experiment. The consequence is that it has never had fair-play ; 
and it is subject to disabilities to this day. No civilian judge can 
attain to the position of Chief Justice. Barrister-judges are pro- 
moted over the heads of civilian colleagues who have “ shepherded” 
them, and endeavoured to keep them out of harm’s way, not al- 
ways with success. The history of the institution of civilian judges 
is the measure of the power and influence of the Bar, and of the 
callous indifference of the Government to the public welfare, if, 
perchance, it is in conflict with the Brahmanism of the west. The 
record of the civilian judges is a bright page in our legal history. 
Not in a single instance during a quarter of a century has a bar- 
rister-judge been concerned in failures of justice, such as have 
occasionally excited popular clamour. During the period men- 
tioned such cases were unfortunately not infrequent. But the 
judges whose record is the best cannot be forgiven the fact that 
their position on the Bench is an infringement of a monopoly to 
which the Bar thinks it has a prescriptive right. 

We venture to call President Taft’s attention to the institu- 
tion of civilian judges. They provide the only efficient protection 
against the pedantic technicality, the hidebound formalism of the 
Bar. They would exercise a salutary influence upon the cult of 
advocacy, which is carried to such extravagant lengths in Anglo- 
Saxondom. Both its sections bear striking testimony to the un- 
wisdom of bestowing monopolies on a caste or profession, more 
especially in the vital domain of Law. It is inevitable that such 
a class, caste, or profession, on which valuable privileges and pre- 
rogatives have been conferred, should tend to form an “ imperium 
in imperio,” which is only another way of describing an insidious 
parasitical growth. In obedience to the same law which urges the 
creeper to cling and climb the parasite will indubitably strive to 
direct the policy of the host. That was the life history of Brah- 
manism and sacerdotalism. It is also the history of Legalism 
which may appropriately be called the Brahmanism of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

IGNOTUS. 





WHY PLANTS DID NOT ACQUIRE 
THE CAPACITY TO FEEL AND THINK. 


IT is not deep and intricate knowledge that go to the making of a 
philosopher, but the habit of reflecting upon common experience 
and knowledge available to all. It follows that, though every 
reader cannot reach to the deeps and heights of some branch of 
science or of literature, and become an expert and an authority in 
it, yet each can acquire a philosophic turn of mind. In this way 
no deep learning and wide erudition is necessary to discover the 
truth to which it is the object of this brief article to draw attention. 

We all know that trees, shrubs, flowers, and grasses do not 
walk about and change their positions as animals do, that is to say, 
they have no spontaneous power of locomotion. We also know 
that if we prick any of them with a pin they do not wince and 
squeal, or if we cut them down with a saw or a hatchet they do not 
squirm or writhe with pain, i.¢., they are not sentient, and feel as 
animals do. But it has not occurred to everybody that this power 
of locomotion, and this capacity to feel are the twin attributes of 
sentient life; that they have evolved together; and that the one 
attribute finds its explanation in the presence of the other. Yet 
very little reflection is necessary to render this truth quite evident 
to all. 

To see this truth in its proper relief, the reader must bear in 
mind that life is a flux—a stream of matter flowing through an 
organism, and made alive as it passes through it, just as a flame is a 
continuous stream of gas made incandescent as it passes out of the 
burner. 

At first living plasm had to get this stream of matter from 
the inorganic world, and had therefore to manufacture it up into 
“living stuff.” But through some fortuitous chance life discovered 
that it was easier to keep up this stream of “living flow” by sur- 
rounding other organisms, and absorbing their ready made stuff. 
This was the origin of “eating,” a process which subsequently 
developed into the prime function of sentient life. 

Conceive now an organism in dire need of this essential supply 
to keep up its stream of life unbroken, and that this need was 
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accompanied with a psychic or sentient element, that is to say, had 
a dim sense of pain. Would this sensation be of any use to the 
organism? Yes, provided it could move, and that the sensation 
goaded it to use this power in search of something to relieve its 
sensation. But random movements would avail only as long as 
the supply was fairly evenly distributed around it, for otherwise the 
chances that the motion should take it away from this supply, in- 
stead of towards it, would be immensely in excess. It is evident, 
therefore, that before any progress could be made, either something 
new must be added to the sensation, or must have been there from 
the first. In other words, consciousness (as the sum of psychic 
elements is called), must consist of something beyond mere feeling, 
t.¢., must have a “knowing” element as well, that could give some 
clue as to where the supply is situated. 

Instantly that consciousness or mind became thus cognitive as 
well as sentient—had an element of “ knowing,” as well as that of 
“ feeling ”—mind and automobility were fully complementary, each 
having a survival value in virtue of what the other did. More- 
over, they would directly act and re-act on each other, the one 
stimulating the other to develop and become more efficient, for a 
more precise and fuller ability to “report” would be lost, if not 
accompanied with a correspondingly more efficient power of self- 
motion. And to be able to move quicker and further would be of 
no use if the organism did not possess a correspondingly quicker 
and more accurate means of sounding an alarm, and of guiding it 
aright in its motion. Either, alone, would be of little or no use; 
but the two together are essentially co-operative—each supplying 
what the other needs to be of any use in itself. Such was the 
magic effect of the reciprocal action that it evolved the perennial 
miracle—the animal body in which life, on one hand, has deepened 
and widened consciousness by evolving the senses and their organs, 
and on the other has developed a most elaborate muscular system 
for bringing about the movements ordered by the former. The 
one is an ever enduring miracle of sensitiveness, and the other 2f 
mechanical skill. In the former, consciousness utilises every pos- 
sible known means of acquainting itself with the place and nature 
of objects outside its own tabernacle; and in the latter, life em- 
plcys every mechanical principle to achieve its ends. Hence, if 
asked why trees do not move? the answer is, “ because they do 
not feel,” or, if asked how have not plants acquired sensation and 
thought, it is “ because they do not need to move from place to 
place,” inasmuch as they have developed a method of getting their 
food-stuff at the spot where they chance to get fixed, and have 
retained the power of manufacturing it anew from the inorganic. 


KERIDON. 





BUDDHISTS NOT VEGETARIANS. 


In justice to a large and respectable body of men, many of them 
highly learned and intelligent, I would like to notice what appears 
to me the unfair comparison of Buddhist monks with English 
tramps, in the very interesting paper on Buddhism which appears 
in the May number of the Westminster Review. The writer, I 
presume, has no personal acquaintance with Burma or Burmese 
monks. There are, no doubt, black sheep amongst them, as in 
every large body of men, and in every human institution, but the 
large majority act up to their vows on entering the priesthood, and 
are respected by their co-religionists, as they deserve to be. They 
can quit the priesthood whenever they wish to do so, and can 
follow any worldly calling they choose when once they have done 
so. This provision, no doubt, helps to keep many of them straight. 
As long as they are in the priesthood they may not do manual 
labour, but they have a vast field for good open to them, and mostly 
use it to the fullest extent. They are the principal educators of 
Burmese boys, and their services in this respect have been acknow- 
ledged by the Education Department over and over again, and by 
successive British rulers since the time of Sir Arthur Phayre, the 
first Chief Commissioner of what was called British Burma 58 
years ago. To these “ Buddhist mendicants ” we owe the fact that 
nearly every Burman youth in the province can read and write, 
and possesses some knowledge of arithmetic. Burma possesses a 
“literate” population of males higher than any Indian province, 
and one that at the census taken eleven years ago, was, I think, 
found to be higher than Italy’s or Spain’s. The “begging” is not 
such as prevails amongst beggars in Europe. No monk “asks” 
for his food, and he may not handle money. Early each morning 
in Rangoon, the place I write from, a procession of them walks 
through the streets adjoining their monastery to give Buddhists 
an opportunity of acquiring “merit” by placing cooked rice, curry, 
fruit, or other food in the bowls. This seems to be done to keep 
up Gaudama’s injunction. In Rangoon and most large towns the 
food collected is not required for the monks’ personal use, for pious 
Buddhists will take their best food in their best crockery to the 
monasteries, where it will arrive in a warm and more appetising 
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condition than the house to house collections. These, however, 
are not wasted, for there are many poor people and animals to be 
fed at the monasteries, who all get a share. If English tramps 
worked as hard as Burmese Buddhist priests, and did one-tenth of 
the good the latter do, they would deserve better of their country. 

Then, again, Mr. Dewar is in error in supposing that in con- 
sequence of Gaudama’s command not to take life, there is any 
Buddhist prohibition against eating animal food, and that “hence 
Buddhists are virtual vegetarians!” Gaudama himself is said to 
have died from partaking too freely of pork, which brought on 
indigestion. Pork curry is a favourite dish with Burmese Budd- 
hists, but they will eat any meat or fish curry. I have dined fre- 
quently in Burmese Buddhists’ houses. Probably there are not 
proportionately more vegetarians amongst them than amongst Eng- 
lish people in London. Though they are supposed not to take any 
life there are a large class of fishermen, and some hunters who do. 
But meat is readily obtainable in all the larger towns, and any one’s 
requirements can be purchased. In the villages, unless any of 
their cattle should die, the Burmese Buddhists seldom sees meat. 
But he gets plenty of fish, and occasionally birds are snared, either 
by Indians, or by Buddhists who do not act up to all their religion 
teaches. They follow Christian example in this respect. Amongst 
Burmese there is no prejudice against eating the flesh of animals 
which have met a natural death from old age, or which have died 
from disease. No evil seems to result from such food, which Eng- 
lish prejudice condemns. In the present year a Buddhist monk has 
been preaching in Mandalay and other places against eating beef 
and using intoxicating liquor. The abstention from beef idea must 
be of Hindu origin. Gaudama’s direction to the monks was “to 
eat what is put before you, and to make no complaints.” A num- 
ber of Burmese Buddhists are said to have joined the Buddhist 
monk who preaches against beef-eating and the use of liquor. 
Gaudama certainly forbade the use of liquor, but said nothing 
against the use of beef. I do not think that Burmese Buddhists 
can fairly be described as the “most temperate men.” They are 
fairly temperate, but a good number, more especially in the sea- 
ports, have taken to liquor drinking, which does not improve them. 
Neither are they the “meekest and mildest of men.” They are 
naturally proud and excitable, and then, if a knife or dagger is 
handy, they will commit crimes which they regret. But though 
easily roused to anger, they are compassionate, generous, hospit- 
able, courteous. They differ from most Asiatics in taking but 
little thought of the morrow. They have been described as lazy. 
Most people would be the same in a climate where three months’ 
work will provide them with foed and raiment for the year. To 
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those interested in Gaudama’s life, I would say that it was written 
some fifty years ago by a learned Catholic prelate, Paul Bigandet, 
and who, though a thorough believer in his own Creed, gave a most 
impartial account of the founder of Buddhism. 


ANGLO-BURMAN. 











THE ANAESTHETIC REVELATION. 


THE last literary act of the late distinguished Professor William 
James, was an article entitled, “A Pluralistic Mystic.” It naturally 
had a pathetic interest. It seemed, indeed, here and there to have 
been written with the call of death ringing in its author’s ear. 

But it possessed an interest far beyond anything merely per- 
sonal. It was the utterance of one who, though he did not profess 
to have mastered the secret that has so long baffled the heart of 
man, was determined, as far as he could, to point to where he had 
long believed the solution lay, and to call, not only on those who 
have ears to hear, but on those who claim to have seen something 
of the secret, to speak it out and fear nothing. In that utterance, 
strange to say, Professor James felt himself compelled to “re- 
nounce all claim to philosophical success, and by a spectacular fare- 
well, to force attention on “The Anzsthetic Revelation.” 

Of this pronouncement little or no notice has yet appeared. 
The article, we are assured, “ has been widely read and commented 
on,” but apparently mainly underground, so far as current philo- 
sophical literature is concerned. 

However, if the philosophical and religious world has been 
silent on the subject, the man most directly implicated has not been 
silent. Mr. Benjamin Paul Blood, the American pluralistic mystic, 
who was the means of Professor James’s conversien, as we may well 
call it, has responded on his own side of the water to his distin- 
guished friend’s appeal—first in sympathetic acknowledgment of 
the friendship of the late Professor—and later more fully in re- 
sponse to the appeal made to him to “ Write! write! ere the scythe 
sweeps in,” an appeal obviously not inappropriate, made as it was 
to an octogenarian. 

Mr. Blood, a trained philosophical scholar, had occasion once 
to be put medically under ether. His unwonted experience, while 
under it, led him to entertain the idea of utilising it for higher pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, he has for something like thirty years 
periodically placed himself under its influence, and it is his experi- 
ence, while in this state of exaltation, that has given rise to the 
name, “ Anzsthetic Revelation.” By the nature of the case the 
Anzsthesis has been more in evidence than the Revelation. And 
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till Mr. Blood’s fuller account of the latter appears we must evi- 
dently possess our souls in patience, or experiment for ourselves. 

This kind of experience, commonly known as ecstatic, or 
mystic, has hitherto been associated with some form of Monism. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Blood’s position, which seems to have 
quite fascinated Professor James (though physically he dared not 
risk it himself), is that it is Pluralistic. 

The most direct way of showing what exactly this word means 
in this connection will be to cite Mr. Blood’s own words from the 
articles referred to, of which he was good enough to send the 
present writer copies. 

First, as to the state of exaltation itself, Mr. Blood writes :— 
“Tt is an illumination of the cosmic centre, in which that field of 
thought where haunt the topics of fate, origin, reason, and divinity 
glows for the moment in a self-evident but hardly communicable 
appreciation of the genius of being—it is an initiation historically 
realised as such into the oldest and most intimate ultimate truth.” 

In this generalised description Tennyson, and,: indeed, the 
whole mystic race, are at one with him. 

Again, as to its content, he says: “I have lived at least to 
conjecture that this mystery is no holier nor higher nor deeper 
than we are, nor richer when we shall have come to our own.” As 
to its Pluralism, he says: “The Monistic idea of a Oneness... . 
has wholly given way. Thought evolves no longer a centered 
whole—a One—but rather a manifold many, adjust it how we will.” 
“There is no particular place or occasion for a head in a universe 
that can have neither centre nor circumference.” In short, “ Philo- 
sophy is past,” says Mr. Blood. 

One does not wonder at the philosophical world crying halt! 
at such teaching. For surely, if any single outcome of thought is 
to be relied on, it is that of unity. But here is the new attitude 
teaching that “to throw all this development back on a first cause 
instead of crediting it to original forces in the pluralistic crowd, 
where we find it, seemed to James like firing a blank cartridge.” 

To the religious world this new attitude may seem almost 
blasphemous. For it dares to enter the Eternal Presence on, as it 
were, equal terms. Nay, worse still, when it professes to have 
entered there, lo! the sacred fane is empty. For, if there is one 
thing that the new mystic cannot stand, it is the sacred capital 
letter G. 

“William James would have promptly and frankly signed 
‘Atheos” under all goods that arrogate absolute supremacy.” 
Again, “What difference does it make in the placing of original 
power (which confessedly no one understands), whether you give 
it all to an abstract and inconceivable One all knowing and all do- 
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ing, or distribute the same originality among us free and respon- 
sible creatures who may ‘go up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty,’ and if the world is bad, bear a hand at making it better.” 

This is strong feeding, especially from an avowed mystic. It is 
Pluralism, naked and unabashed. 

Is it not at the same time the divinity of human nature raised 
to its Nth power? 

We do not expect that Philosophy is about to be discarded 
at the bidding of Professor James and Mr. Blood. 

But it is striking to find that two, at least, of the latest pro- 
ducts of philosophical training have been driven to transfer their 
allegiance and interest to intuition, or rather, to superinduced illu- 
mination, and to look to it and not to ratiocination as the key to 
the mystery of life. 

In any case the issue raised will not be brushed aside by 
sarcasm, still less laid by the weight of mere authority. 

If it is to be mediated at all, brought, that is to say, nearer to 
daily life and aspiration, it will surely be by the higher poets and 
their heightened spiritual discernment, by men who, with their spirit 
in the empyrean, but their feet ever on solid earth, can interpret 
what they see to common men, and while themselves experiencing 
the brief and blinding consciousness of the eternal process we call 
the universe, can keep hold of their brother’s hand, and pass on to 
them something of the thrill and fervour of that divine communion. 

What a trumpet call to the highest that poetry and spiritual 
insight can achieve! Who is to fill the gap? 


A. S. MorIEs. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

i ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of — oY writers of high mental power culture, who, while they are 

zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


SOCIALISM AND THE INSURANCE 
BILL. 


THE Insurance Bill is to go through. That is the substance of the 
politicians’ utterances upon the subject. Sympathetic considera- 
tion has been its fate from all quarters from the very first. Liter- 
ally, the Bill would appear to have staggered humanity; at any 
rate, it has produced a paralysis of criticism which, at first sight, is 
nothing short of amazing. Especially remarkable has been the 
attitude of the more advanced groups. Glad co-operation is the 
promise of the Labour Members. Even the one representative in 
the House of thorough-going Socialism has been overwhelmed: 
“a great advance,” is Mr. Lansbury’s verdict. Opinion in the coun- 
try has been hardly less unanimous. According to all the profes- 
sors of political and economic science, we are on the threshold 
of a new age, in which poverty is to be reduced to a negligible 
quantity. Unemployment, henceforth, is to lose its sting. The 
dawn of economic security is at hand. 


The amazing factor in the conclusions were epitomized in the 
amount of credulity, ignorance, and recklessness displayed by the 
various authorities, political, economic, religious, and philanthropic, 
who have taken part in the discussion upon the Bill. Also, the 
uncomfortable suspicion lurks that those most capable of criticism 
have found it to their political and social interests to remain silent. 
Certainly, men from whom, in the interest of the sections of the 
community they represent, criticism—and, one is bound to add, de- 
structive criticism—was to be expected, have either, from inability, 
or for strategic reasons, sung false. The extraordinary fact is 
that before this Bill the entire structure of Socialism has tumbled 
to earth like a house of cards. 

In the circumstances, it is especially incumbent upon those of 
us who feel duly inspired, to impart to others the wisdom that lies 
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within us. There are two, perhaps three, powerful considerations 
on account of which the Bill must be condemned. In thei? sim- 
plicity these may be expressed thus :— 

(1) Its tendency to increase the present unequal distribution 
of wealth. 

(2) Its addition to the present unreasonable responsibility of 
the State for private capitalistic enterprise. 

And, probably, 


(3) Its discouragement of personal effort. 

Of these three objections, the first is probably the most 
obvious. It matters very little from what sociological point 
of view one approaches the matter: the conclusion is irre- 
sistible. The rich must tend to grow richer, and the 
poor poorer. If this requires proof, let the reader, be he 
a Tory, recollect his stock argument against the taxation of 
land values, i.¢., that a landlord paying taxes on his land will re- 
cover same by raising the tenant’s rent to the same extent. What- 
ever its economic defects, the argument was a powerful one. How 
much more obvious is it that an employer, paying insurance on 
labour employed by himself, will in the end recover the same oy 
the readjustment—to use an economic term—of wages? Remember 
that an employer of labour has more power over his employees 
than a landlord over his tenants. Unemployment is a much more 
RE OE SE SONY ON HSE Eo Ame Ree Ge # Romeo of 
a piece of land. 

As for the Liberal Free Trade, and Marx-cum-Sidney Webb 
economists, they surely must realize that this effort to tax employers 
wiul fail. As a fact, all efforts to tax employers or capitalists al- 
ways will, and always must, under present economic conditions, 
fail. Any employer will confidentially tell us so much. The truth 
is that a man with enough money to entitle himself to the epithet 
capitalist is nowadays in an impregnable position. It is a mild 
and permissible remark that if you hit a capitalist you kill a la- 
bourer. And it is difficult to see how with any taxation proposals it 
should be otherwise. No private controller of capital can be ex- 
pected to consider the interests of his subordinate labour as the 
public controller can (and already does). For one thing, private 
capital is too restricted, and for another, individual interests, in the 
shape of a wife and children, with other pursuits and amusements, 
prevent him morally, as well as actually, from doing so. Whereas 
the State, providing employment for thousands of persons, is econo- 
mically, as well as spiritually, justified in guarding the welfare of 
its citizens. As much as any mere man, it is pledged to conserve 
the present and guarantee the future. 
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Once it is realized that a community can, and ought to do this, 
private monopoly and exploitation is doomed. Let anyone mani- 
pulate capital privately, if he please ; let him employ labour on any 
terms he can obtain, so long as contract between man and man, 
and not compulsion or necessity, is the determining factor. At the 
same time provide the private citizen with an available alternative in 
the shape of State employment under decent conditions, for a ra- 
tional return. Given these conditions, taxation of the private em- 
ployer could be imposed on any scale the community chese to adopt, 
regardless of the possible effects on him or his subordinates. When 
they tired of the unequal struggle, the employer against taxation 
and efficient State competition, the employees against low wages, 
the alternative, public employment, as we have said, would always 
be available. Of course, proud individualists would never falter 
in defence of their principles ; they would struggle on, and—some- 
times—emerge triumphant. This triumph would be all for the 
good of themselves. Their defeat by the collective competitors 
would be to the advantage of the community. 


But the commonsense policy of making a desirable best of a 
very bad job has been sacrificed in the Bil] to that of propitiating 
the more restive sections of society. Hence, the unanimous sup- 
port which it has been accorded by proprietors and the whole army 
of reactionary persons, in whom the humanitarian or collective in- 
stinct is entirely absent. 

So that the first objection may be summed up briefly as a 
protest against the policy of silencing the discontent of the wage- 
career, whilst in reality undermining his already precarious position ; 
and the futility of capitalistic contribution before providing the 
wage-earner with freedom of choice between private and public 
service. 


From the foregoing logically arises the condemnation of the 
proposed State contribution. I except from this, money spent on 
the structural machinery considered in the Bill. It is manifest 
that if a nation proposes to open an Insurance Office it must be 
prepared to pay for the building of its offices, in the same way 
that a private company has to do. But it surely is an absurdly 
unbusinesslike policy to make the State bear, not only the expense 
of its offices, and of its officials, but also of the premiums of its 
customers. 

The importance of this point of view cannot be over-rated. 
So far as I am aware, it has been entirely lost sight of, not only by 
those journals and reviews whose habitual tendency it is to ignore 
Frinciples, and to glory in their political self-deception and delusion, 
but also by the most penetrating sociological intellects of the day. 
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The habit of philanthropic and sentimental politicians to 
saddle the community with the expense of their well-meant 
efforts to raise the poorand cheer the sick, is growing to 
tremendous proportions, and calls for more than mere notice. The 
Old Age Pensions Bill was a glaring case in point. ' Every occa- 
sion on which money is spent by the community, on the economic 
results of private irresponsibility, an almost irremediable injury is 
done to British credit. Mr. Lloyd George has enlarged on the 
iniquity of blaming the Liberal Government for the fall in British 
securities. With righteous indignation he confusedly denied that 
the Land Clauses of the Budget were responsible for the fall. But 
he omitted to admit that legislation like the Old Age Pensions Bill 
is partly responsible, and must be. 

The Land Clauses do not touch national security—except in- 
directly in enhancing it. But decrepit and poverty-stricken old age 
is the result of the treatment of human labour by “ private enter- 
prise.” For such it is no part, moral or actual, of the duty of the 
State to provide. But it surely is the duty of the State, in the light 
of the world-teaching of the last three housand years, to ensure that 
the responsibility is borne by those most able to bear it, 22, the 
private employers. 

The origin of such legislation, culminating in this Insurance 
Bill, is a commentary on the political principles of the various 
parties in the State. The Liberal and Labour Parties have shown 
themselves destitute of any knowledge or sense of what Socialism, 
and therefore amelioration of all classes, and certainly of the lowest, 
really means. For whatever legislation of the charity-cum-chloro- 
form type may be, it is not Socialist. The Conservatives, for all 
the muddleheadedness and pretended “ individualism” of some of 
their rank and file, have consistently shown themselves the true 
appreciators of Socialism. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
affords an excellent parallel to this Insurance Bill. Probably its 
alarmingly revolutionary nature was hardly appreciated by the aver- 
age manipulator of labour, until it had passed into law. Now all, 
from the largest trust director to the kindest mistress, feels its stern 
application of the principle of regard for the nghts of the indivi- 
dual. And, by the way, note the lone, pathetic figure of Mr. Balfour, 
its author, leader, intellectual mainstay of the Tory Party, indulging 
in “necessary” denunciation of Socialism, delivering Jesuitical dis- 
quisitions upon the need of the expert for preventing destitution, 
for the selection of ability ; responsible for the most socialistic legis- 
lation of the last decade. And a Government, supposed to be latest 
and best in modern political thought, is opposed by a horde of poli- 
tical pigmies headed by—NMr. Balfour! That is the greatest paradox 
of all. 
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If this system of political almsgiving is to continue, it is easy to 
see where it will lead us. With our annual revenue inflated (in 
relation to the size and population of these islands) beyond belief, 
frittered away on Dreadnoughts, and on consolatory donations to 
the economic victims of society, national bankruptcy cannot be the 
fantastic impossibility the governing financiers would have us be- 
lieve. A glance at the revenue returns is sufficient to show that 
the mere declaration of war would be sufficient to disorganise the 
existing private sources of taxation to such an extent as to damage 
them almost out of existence. 

Of course, to the average Liberal of the House of Commons 
type, such a possibility matters very little. He is an individualist 
through and through. Tax him ten and sixpence in the pound and 
probably he will still prefer the gamble of private enterprise to the 
less imaginative certainties of organised State production. More 1s 
the pity, for him and for the State. But in these days of ever- 
increasing State charity, the case for State trading is becoming tre- 
mendously stronger. Let the private employer at the same time 
control capital if he please; let him also bear the responsibility 
natural to those who meddle’ with so universal a property. That is, 
let him insure his workmen, compensate them when they suffer 
accidents, and their widows when he accidentally or otherwise kills 
them ; let him educate their children when they have proved them- 
selves incompetent to do so. All these responsibilities let him in- 
cur in return for the priceless privilege of manipulating capital and 
labour. He will find it an expensive price to pay, of course, but it 
will be cheap at the price. As for the impossibilism of such a 
policy, its utopianism, and the rest, it is at its worst no more im- 
possible and absurd.than the present method of bolstering and 
patching up eyesores, in order that the strong amongst us may bat- 
ten and fatten. At its best it represents a principle of politics, and 
an attitude, definite and antagonistic, towards privately owned capi- 
tal. And, marvellously enough, it is at the same time economically 
and nationally sound, and well adapted to the well known pace of 
our antiquated political machine. That is, it could evolve by slow 
changes, without anyone being much the wiser, save intellectuals, 
who would not mind in the least, and really discerning financiers, 
of whom, happily, there are but a few. And a country which 
spends a quarter of its annual revenue on its Navy can surely spend 
a little on communal trading, at least as productive, and certainly 
more directly so, 

That the employers’ contribution will not be paid out of his 
own earned income is fairly obvious ; that he ought to be prepared 
not only to pay his share of insurance, but to bear all the responsi- 
bilities which the State adopts on behalf of its own officials, is a 
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proposition the importance of which I trust the reader now recog- 
nises. Whether the wholesale ramming of the modern puritan’s 
commandment, “ Thou shalt put by for a rainy day,” is a good thing 
for the already spiritually enervated, submerged tenth, is a nice 
point in human psychology, which appears to worry Mr. Lloyd 
George not at all Backed up by the entire army of pulpiteers and 
political mystics, who regard the Bill, apparently more because of 
its astute stage-management than on account of its merits, as a 
political cure-all, there seems every possibility that the Bill will go 
through, and quickly. 

If it does, private capital will see to it that its real nature does 
not easily become known. Journalistic sophistry, philanthropic 
testimony, and political moderation, will efficiently spike the wheel 
of revelation. A good thing for private capital, of course; perhaps 
a bad thing for the community. The worst that can be said against 
the collective theory of society is that the community is stupid 
enough to permit these things. Any individualist of moderate edu- 
cation, and a natural endowment of vocal and histrionic talent, can 
get the better of the community, as we know it to-day. That is 
unfortunate, but inevitable. The remedy is industriously and per- 
sistently to educate public opinion in its appreciation of the value 
of collective action. But that has nothing to do with the Insurance 
Bill. 

Strange to say, the clauses which have met with the most op- 
position, i.2., those affecting medical interests, appear in some re- 
spects most advanced. But they cover a wide field, and their con- 
sideration must be deferred till some future occasion. 


ALEXANDER BALDIE. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


In such a notice of Mr. Robinson’s “Christian Doctrine of 
Man,”! as we have room for in these pages, we can do little more 
than call attention to the publication of the book, and endorse 
the author’s claim that he has here brought “together much his- 
torical and exegetical detail not elsewhere accessible in a single 
volume written from a modern standpoint.” The author explains 
—with justice—that 

“A general introduction to a great subject can be useful by 

giving a concise outline- of its contents, or by arousing inde- 

pendent thought on its problems. I have tried to make this 
volume useful in both ways to the student and to the general 
reader.” He also reminds “the reader that almost every sec- 
tion and sub-section of this book touches controversial points, 

and that no two writers will agree on every detail of such a 

subject as this.” 

On the lines suggested by the above extracts, Mr. Robinson has 
painstakingly developed his theme under five main divisions: “ The 
Old Testament Doctrine of Man,” including the religious value of 
the individual, the conception of sin, and the relation of man to 
nature and God; “The New Testament Doctrine of Man,” show- 
ing the Synoptic teaching of Jesus, the Pauline anthropology, the 
Johannine anthropology, and data and problems for the Church ; 
“Dogmatic Anthropology,” detailing patristic theories of human 
nature, the conflict with Dualism, the Pelagian controversy and its 
sequel, Medieval and Scholastic anthropology, Tridentine anthro- 
pology, and the Augustinian re-action, and the Reformation; “The 
Contributions of Post-Reformation Science and Thought,” in which 
we have the larger horizon, the scientific contribution, the philo- 
sophic contribution, and the sociological contribution ; and finally, 
“The Christian Doctrine of Man in Relation to Current Thought,” 

in which we have prominence given to human personality, freedom 
and moral evil, sin and salvation, man in society, and a conclusion 


t. “The Christian Doctrine of Man.” By H. Wheeler Robinson, ee 
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in which the question is asked :— 

“Is that idea, the history of which has been outlined in 
these pages, adequate to cover the realities of human life? or 
is it simply an important contribution to modern civilization, 
of which the absolute claims fell with the theory of the abso- 
lute authority of the Church? Granting that the Christian 
idea expresses adequately enough the worth of the Good, and 
that it can be reconciled with the True, what of the Beautiful, 
which is to many a religion, though it has little place in the 
Creed of the Gospels? What shall we say, again, as to the 
practicability of Christian ideals in modern society ?” 

The gist of the answer to these questions is to be found in the 
remarks that the questions, as criticisms of Christianity, “spring 
from judgment on the stages of a process, as though they were its 
final goal,” “that the moral life claims intrinsically supremacy .. . 
over both intellectual and moral culture,” and that hence “it may 
be the condition of the recognition of that supremacy that the 
legitimate if subordinate claims of other sides of personality tem- 
porarily suffer.” 

The author finds the essential features of Christian anthro- 
pology in— 

“its emphasis on the worth of man to God as spiritual per- 
sonality, its practical recognition of an individual self possess- 
ing moral freedom and responsibility, 1ts condemnation of sin 
as that which ought not to be, its assertion of human depend- 
ence on divine aid for the realisation of spiritual possibilities, 
its definition of personal development in terms of social rela- 
tionship.” 

The book will be welcomed by those who study it from the author’s 
own standpoint of scholarly orthodoxy, as a valuable addition to 
modern religious anthropology ; while those who—like ourselves— 
regard the subject from a much more liberal standpoint, will prize 
it as a useful compendium of facts and ideas. 

Again from the standpoint of a scholarly orthodoxy, the people 
of the little town of Coldingham—a town of more archeological 
than modern interest—may congratulate themselves on having a 
pulpit occupied by a pastor capable of delivering the discourses 
of which Mr. Dean’s volume on “Visions and Revelations "2 is com- 
posed. Some seventeen discourses take the reader through the 
“Revelation of St. John,” in a practical exposition which leaves 
alone such topics as “ The Authorship, Apocalyptic, the Sources of 
the Imagery,” and confines itself to a paraphrastic treatment of the 
text, and an application to modern life of the underlying prin- 


2. Py wow and Revelatio: the Apocalypse.” By the 
=. J. T. Dean, M.A., Coldingham (Berwick (Berwickshire). neers eet T. aa T. 
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ciples. The author holds that it is in this sense that the Revelation 
may be made to apply to our own times, while 
“the pictures and sayings of the Apocalypse had an immediate 
contemporary meaning, and were directly addressed to men 
and women who had to live the Christian life under the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the Roman Province of Asia at the 
close of the first century of our era.” 
A part of the author’s aim is to make apparent the meaning which 
the original readers would attach to the book. He succee s well 
in emphasising the literary grandeur of much of the Revelation 
of St. John. The age in which it was written was, he holds, 
“worthy of an epic. And here it is. The Book of Revelation is 
the epic of Christianity.” From an historical point of view, we 
cannot say, with the author, that “it was the age in which Chris- 
tianity took a firm hold of the world.” Christianity is a vague 
term, but what it generally connotes did not take hold of the 
world until long after this. Hence we cannot see in that age any- 
thing that justified the promise that Christ would immediately 
come again. The author asks— 
“Can we not truly say of such a time that in it Christ came, 
that Tie went forth, conquering and to conquer?” 
And we answer “No.” But we do not propose to criticise the 
book from our own standpoint. What it is intended to be—a 
scholarly, orthodox exposition—it is, and that of a high character. 
Dr. Rendall’s “Charterhouse Sermons”§ contains a selection 
of some forty sermons preached during the author’s fourteen years 
headmastership :— 

“ These sermons are for remembrance, committed to print 
in the trust that they will revive, for some who heard them, 
moods and impressions which they will be glad to recapture.” 

With a modicum of dogmatic theology, they contain a great deal 
of lofty ethical teaching, eloquently expressed. «mong the more 
distinctly ethical sermons are those headed, “ Keep Innocency,” 
“Secret Sins,” “Forgiveness,” “Excuses,” “Tale-Telling” (in 
which a difficult subject is wisely treated), “ Ridicule,” “ Anger,” 
“Courtesy,” etc. Two or three sermons deal with the choice of a 
profession. The theological subjects are generally suggested by 
the occasion. Dr. Rendall has a happy faculty of condensing 
sound advice into impressive sentences, as these :— 

“Whatever cause you serve, do not let personal sensitive- 
ness, however it may hurt and sting you, make you a coward 
or traitor to the cause, which is of more account than your 
comfort or pain. . . . Do not be misled by spurious, unfledged 
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ideals of manliness. Do not covet false freedoms. . . . The 
freedom worth having lies in the mastery of the will, in the 
capacity to refuse as well as to enjoy. . . . Believe, and have 
the courage of your belief, that no dishonesty or deceitfulness 
is clever, that no impurity is manly, that no irreverence is fine, 
that no unkindness or bullying is strength,” etc. 
We regret to have to object seriously to the sermon on “ Jacob and 
Esau.” If, like the author, we accepted the historical personality 
of Jacob—which we do not—we could not have held him to be 
“conscious of high destinies” while seeking “to secure them by 
an act of fraud.” Nor should we have felt a right to say that Esau 
“did not know what re/igion meant.” The preacher, like many 
others in his position, had to justify God’s choice of Jacob, and was 
betrayed into questionable special pleading. The general critical 
standpoint of Dr. Rendall, however, is liberal enough to lead him 
to speak of the tree of good and evil as “that ancient allegory” 
which “ must have been fashioned by some one who had experience 
of life” ; and to tell the boys that the book of Daniel is “in part 
a historical romance .. . in part an Apocalypse.” 

The author’s name and the title of “The Historical Jesus and 
the Theological Christ,”4 indicate the character of the book. We 
have here the modern Unitarian position clearly stated in an ex- 
panded book-form issue of four lectures, 

“intended to give to those unacquainted with the details of 
historical study some insight into the results of modern in- 
vestigation into the Gospel-field, and some knowledge of the 
process by which the ecclesiastical conception of the person 
of Jesus Christ was slowly formed.” 
The chapters severally deal with: The Historical Jesus; Jesus and 
the Kingdom of God; The Theological Christ (an excellent re- 
sumé) ; and The Doctrine of the Two Natures (gives special atten- 
tion to the Kenosis idea). Principal Carpenter's books are apt to 
be marred by what—to avoid charging him with conscious dis- 
honesty—we. must condemn as carelessness in criticism. This 
fault appears here again in his attempted refutation of Arthur 
Drews, the author of “The Christ-Myth.” A criticism already 
published, based on what proves to be a slight but rather material 
mistranslation in the English edition of “ The Christ-Myth,” is here 
repeated and enlarged. It is unfortunate that wr. Carpenter had 
not seen Mr. J. M. Robertsoin’s rejoinder to the criticism (in the 
new edition of “ Pagan Christs”) before he published his book. On 
page 29, Dr. Carpenter ridicules Drews for saying, “ Agnus stands 
in a certain measure as the Latin translation for Agni”; but he 


4- “The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ.” By J. Estlin 
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does not tell us that Drews is there quoting the old Orientalist 
Burnouf, and that in another page to which Dr. Carpenter refers, 
Drews is following Malvert’s “ Wissenschaft und Religion ” (1904). 
The author closes his enquiry into the “Doctrine of the Two 
Natures,” by such remarks as these :— 

“ But through the strife of creeds, the conflicts of philo- 
sophies, the struggle of parties, and the rivalries of ecclesias- 
tics, we may still discern in the story of Christian dogma an 
ideal side. It is the record of an attempt—often marred by 
bigotry, and frustrated by misunderstanding—to grapple with 
a mighty truth. The revelation of God to man can only take 
place in and through man. . . . In our self-conscious life only 
does the highest vision of the Infinite break upon our view,” 
etc. 

Canon Henson’s “Road to Unity,”5 is a timely little book 
which will deservedly attract much attention. Besides a lengthy 
Introduction and an Appendix, it contains an address on “ Chris- 
tian Unity,” delivered to the National Council of Free Churches 
at Portsmouth; an address on “ Denominationalism and Christian 
Unity,” delivered to the Yorkshire Congregational Union; a ser- 
mon entitled, “1660 and 1910: A Retrospect and a Parallel,” 
preached in Balliol College Chapel; and a sermon on “ The Place 
of the Bible in the Church,” preached in S. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. In the Introduction, Canon Henson vigorously condemns 
the sacerdotalising tendency in the Church of England, as contrary 
to the true principles of that Church :— 

“The Episcopate is magnified into one of the essentials 
of Christianity ; and Holy Communion is ostentatiously iden- 
tified with the Mass, which our Reformers so solemnly and 
decisively condemned and laid aside. . . . The Church of Eng- 
land can only be committed to Sacerdotalism by stultifying its 
history, ignoring its formularies, contradicting its greatest 
divines, repudiating its traditions as a national church.” 

An Evangelical Church cannot be “ permanently worked on sacer- 
dotal principles.” It is Sacerdotalism alone that stands in the way 
of inter-communion, and of any effective attempt to achieve some 
kind of union between the Anglican and the Free Churches. He 
admits that the nation cannot be sacerdotalised: but “the Church 
is in another case "—is in danger of suffering a “ Counter-Reforma- 
tion.” In the address on “Christian Unity,” the Canon further 
insists on “the solidarity of Evangelical Christianity,” and that 
“the Church of England is an Evangelical Church, and recognises 
its essential unity with the other Reformed Churches.” With re- 
ference to “pulpit exchanges,” he maintains that “recognition of 
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Churches ought to precede exchange of pulpits,” and by way of 
“ practical conclusion,” he asks :— 

“Would it not be possible, without any compromise of 
your principles, to take some effectual steps towards a genuine 
unification within the federated Churches? Why should 
there not be a common standard of membership accepted 
throughout the Evangelical world ?” 

The second address traces the history of Church organisation from 
territorialism to denominationalism; and contends that the time 
has come for superseding denominationalism py something less 
separatist. We must retain 
“the distinctive gains of Denominationalism, viz., liberty for 
the individual conscience, and variety of ecclesiastical system 
corresponding with the variety of human life ... ana ad- 
vance to something that has not yet been gained.” 
The subjects of the sermons are suggested by their titles. The 
Appendix defends the recent action of the Bishop of Hereford by 
showing that the “ Excluding Rubric” applies only “to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and offers no barrier to the occa- 
sional communion oP the qualified members of other Churches.” 
We welcome the appearance of Dr. Stanton Coit’s “ Two Re- 
sponsive Services,” for several reasons. It has long become ap- 
parent that if the Ethical Societies are to produce any consider- 
able impression upon our social life, something in the form of 
rationalistic congregational services must be introduced to take the 
place of the obsolete supernaturalistic services. But for the sym- 
pathetic humanism of our religious services, the churches would 
long since have lost even the hold they still have upon the public. 
In this little book, Dr. Stanton Coit has given us ethical adapta- 
tions of the Litany and the Ten Commandments. He does not 
claim all the merit that belongs to these adaptations, but tells us 
that he has had the assistance of a number of colleagues in their 
compilation. Care has been taken to make them usable even by 
theists. 

“In view of the spread of Modernism and the New Theo- 
logy . . . I cannot think my hope wholly without foundation 
that here and there some Congregational, Unitarian, Baptist, 
or other religious body will welcome the responsive services 
here published, and, in using them, will find a refreshing 
alteration to some of their present forms.” 

Not only are they excellently well adapted for use in families and 
schools; but one or other of them might well be employed as an 
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introductory exercise at Sunday lectures. As specimens of the 
Litany, take the following :— 

“To strengthen such as do stand; comfort and help the 
weak-hearted ; raise up them that fall; and finally beat down 
all malice and falsehood under our feet, 

Is our high task and privilege. 

To succour, help, and comfort all that are in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation, 

Is our high task and privilege. 

To minister to the needs of all women with —- and 
all sick persons and young children, 

Is our high task and privilege. 

To have mercy upon all men; and to be kind to every 
sentient creature, 

Is our high privilege. 

To forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
to turn their hearts, 

Is our high privilege. 

That we may feel true repentance ; forgive one another’s 
sins, negligences, and ignorances ; and be endued with power 
to amend our lives according to the principles of unselfish 
love, 

Is the deep yearning of our hearts.” 

We have to thank the Islamic Society for the publication of 
Dr. Stubbe’s “Rise and Progress of Mahometanism,”? a note- 
worthy book which until now has remained in manuscript for nearly 
two centuries and a half. The full title includes the words, “ And 
a Vindication of him and his religion from the Calumnies of the 
Christians.” Dr. Stubbe, a physician and a voluminous author of 
the seventeenth century, was a man whose somewhat cantankerous 
independence of spirit made him, in his own day, rather notorious 
than popular. After being under Dr. Busby at Westminster 
School, he obtained, through Sir Henry Vane’s friendship, a King’s 
Scholarship at Christ Church, Oxford. He was in Scotland with 
the Parliamentarians, and his loyalty to Vane brought him into 
trouble at the Restoration. He brought further trouble upon him- 
self by his attacks upon the clergy, etc. But what we have to 
do with here, is the fact that he was one of the earliest English- 
men to defend Mahomet from the foolish and spiteful aspersions 
which had hitherto been cast upon him. Why his work upon this 
subject has hitherto remained unprinted is a mystery ; but we have 
at last an excellently edited issue of it, which, if it does not add to 
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our modern knowledge, is interesting as an early exposition of the 
views held now by every impartial scholar. The book itself falls 
into ten chapters, the first of which is a curious and suggestive 
study of the early relations between Judaism and Christianity. 
The Appendix, by the learned editor, contains an illuminating 
account of Early Christian Legends and Notions concerning Islam. 
Stubbe seems to have been indebted for his facts largely to the 
great English Orientalist, “the learned Dr. Pococke,” and to the 
eminent Swiss philologist, Hottinger. 

Dr. Chotzner’s interesting little book, “Hebrew Satire,”8 does 
not deal with the abundant satire to be found in the writings of 
talented Jews in modern languages, but with the satire to which 
the Israelitish intellect has, in different ages, given expression in 
Hebrew. The author has already published a similar work dealing 
with “Hebrew Humour.” Portions of the new volume have ap- 
peared in different periodicals, or “have served as the themes of 
lectures delivered to various literary societies.” The text is made 
up of extracts or condensed narratives drawn, in part from early 
and medizval sources, but mainly from eighteenth and nineteenth 
century authors. We are not quite sure that among the passages 
which are described as anonymous there are not some from the 
author’s own pen. But this is a “soft impeachment,” which need 
not make Dr. Chotzner blush. It has been a pleasure to read the 
book through—a confession a reviewer is not always able to make 
with a good conscience. The style is simple, just what a story 
teller’s style should be. 

The Messrs. Carrington and Meader’s bulky volume on 
“Death "9 falls into two main divisions, the first treating the sub- 
ject physiologically and historically, and the second treating it psy- 
chologically. In other words, the first part gives us the scientific 
exposition of “Death, its Causes and Phenomena,” leading up to 
the conclusion that science affords us no evidence whatever 
of any continuation of our individual consciousness after death ; 
while the second part, which contains a resumé of spiritualistic 
investigations and experiments up to date, offers—what the editors 
believe to be—the only possible evidence of human immortality in 
communications received from beyond the grave. We may dis- 
miss the second part at once, with the remark that—excellently as 
it is written—it makes no advance upon the spiritualistic pheno- 
mena with which most of us have long been familiar without being 
“convinced.” But the first part of the book has a real scientific 
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value, and would be welcome, if for nothing else than because it 
compels attention to the singular fact that death, as a natural 
phenomenon, has hitherto received scarcely any serious scientific 
attention. Impressed by this fact, the authors addressed to “a 
number of eminent scientists, philosophers, and others entitled to 
a hearing upon this question,” the query— 

“What do you consider to be the real nature of death? 

We mean by this, of course, natural death; and not death 

due to disease, accident, or other causes of a like nature. 

We received a number of most interesting answers . . . Not 

the least interesting and significant fact elicited by our in- 

quiry, however, is that it showed an almost complete lack of 
previous thought on the subject! It is astonishing to find 
the complete indifference that is manifested, not only by the 
public, but also by scientists, on this subject.” 
One eminent physician writes that he does not “ take the slightest 
interest in either the physiological or psychological aspects of the 
death question.” Another writes: “I have never bothered my 
head about its nature for five minutes.” And another makes his 
reply consist simply of the words, “I have no special ideas to ex- 
press upon the subject of death.” The authors themselves differ 
as to the nature of death, and adopt the very wise plan of writing 
separate chapters on the subject. One author, considering that 
the body is only the organ through which “the life force” func- 
tions, holds that death occurs whenever the life force ceases to be 
able to “raise to the requisite rate of vibration the nervous tissue 
upon which it acts.” The other author holds that natural death is 
an inheritéd habit; and as a corollary he contends that the will 
has the power of prolonging life. Men, he thinks, often die pre- 
maturely because they have been taught to believe that death is 
more or less inevitable after a certain age. We very strongly 
commend the book to the attention of all serious students. 

“A Visit to a Gndni””is reprinted from Mr. Edward Car- 
ter’s book of travels in Ceylon and India, entitled “ From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephanta.” A gndni, we must explain, is the title of 
one who professes to have attained divine knowledge, either by 
(1) the study of the sacred books; (2) the help of a Guru; or (3) 
the verification of tradition by personal experience. The usual 
course of preparation, however, is called yogam. Paramaguru 
Swami—the subject of this monograph—lives at Tanjore, but was, 
thirty or forty years ago, confidential friend of, and adviser to, 
the then ruler of that principality. Occultists and students of 
Oriental mysticism will find matter of deep interest to them in 
this booklet. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


M. Nangon’s interesting brochure, “De la Colonisation,”! ob- 
tained the first prize offered by M. le Ministre de I’Instruction 
Publique, and was “ couronné par la Société National d’Encourage- 
ment au bien.” It gives a brief sketch of the history of colonisa- 
tion, and then shows how French attempts at colonisation have 
hitherto been handicapped by— 

“notre systéme colonial, centralisateur 4 outrance aux mains 

d’une administration tracassiére et jalouse de son autorité.” 
The author holds up for imitation the British system of colonisa- 
tion— 

“en préparant l’independance de nos colonies, en les élevant 

& la liberté et en les dotant d’une administration instituée 

pour protéger les commergants, les industriels et agriculteurs 

frangais, tous ceux enfin dont le travail et les capitaux auront 
fait de ces colonies autant de Frances nouvelles, en étendant 
notre influence et en reculant les frontiéres de la patrie 
francaise.” 
The common assertion that “le Francais n’est pas colonisateur,” 
M. Nancon characterises as “mensongére allégation”; and con- 
tends that if French emigrants prefer the Pampas of the Argentine 


Republic to French colonies, it is because they are there at liberty 
to develop their activity independently and as they please. M. 
Nangon is Vice-Consul of Sweden at Albert, and is the author of 
“heritage du cousin Taponnat,” a very interesting novel depict- 
ing provincial life. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy,”! by M. V. de 
Braganca Cunha, comes at a time when the stability of the Republic 
is being questioned seriously by those who claim to possess a deeper 
knowledge of its internal affairs than is to be gathered from the 
garbled reports of Special Correspondents. In the Preface, the 
author states that his aim is “to call up the soul of Portugal to 
those who see only its corpse.” As the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
dates back to the time of the Crusades, when English knights 
helped the Portuguese in their wars against the Moors, no Eng- 
lishman worthy of the name could look unmoved on the extinction 
of Portugal. At the Battle of Aljubarrota, in 1385, the allied 
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forces of England and Portugal defeated the Spaniards and French, 
made Portugal an independent kingdom, and established the dyn- 
asty of Aviz, whose first monarch was Joao I. Catharine of Bra- 
gang¢a brought in dowry to Charles II. the island of Bombay. Eng- 
land and Portugal fought together to deliver Europe from Napo- 
leon. In 1826, under Canning, England intervened on behalf of a 
Constitutional Regency of Portugal against the absolutist Dom 
Miguel de Braganga. Portugal, on the other hand, did England sig- 
nal service at Delagoa Bay and Beira during the South African 
War, despite her grievance over the Manicaland ultimatum. We 
do not take a pessimistic view of the present social and political 
condition of Portugal, sad as it undoubtedly is, but rather hope that 
the soul of that distracted country may emerge radiant once again 
from the fires of suffering through which it is passing. M. V. de 
Braganga Cunha, though the unflattering picture he draws of his 
country is clearly meant to show that the present situation is the 
logical outcome of the past, bids Portugal seek salvation in her own 
best traditions, ¢.g., in Camdes, to whose genius he devotes an in- 
teresting chapter. The latter half of the work deals with the years 
from 1807 till the present day. Taken as a whole, the result is 
disappointing, for very little fresh light is thrown by the author on 
present day politics. We fancy, however, that he knows more— 
much more about them than he deems expedient to inform the 
world at large. There is no index; but the fifteen sketches of not- 
able personages form a most curious and attractive feature to a 
useful compilation. 

“Scotland under James IV.,”2 by Mr. Eric Stair-Kerr, is a small 
but exceptionally interesting monograph dealing with a period 
about which many misconceptions prevail, at least on this side of 
the Tweed. James IV. was only in his sixteenth year when called 
upon to reign, and he will be remembered in history as being the 
first sovereign to reduce the Highlands to order, and also, as the 
builder of Holyrood Palace—a work erroneusly attributed to James 
V. He knew Latin and French, was regarded as a wise arbiter in 
disputes, pious, as far as pilgrimages were concerned, but loose in 
morals, and a shameless trafficker in benefices. He met his death 
at Flodden Field, and, as he died excommunicate, his body lay un- 
interred and neglected at Sheen till after the Reformation. It is 
to his credit that he refused to persecute heretics. With the defeat 
at Flodden closed the Scotch period of naval prosperity. Scotland, 
Mr. Stair-Kerr shows us, was, at the beginning of this reign, not 
backward as compared with England, which had been rent by the 
Wars of the Roses, and serfdom had practically died out by the 
middle of the XV. century. On the subject of the Church and 
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Education, Mr. Stair-Kerr endeavours to be impartial, although his 
standpoint is Presbyterian. Many will be surprised at learning 
that the Archbishop of York frequently claimed superiority over 
Scottish prelates. Not the least interesting chapter is that devoted 
to the poets, Henryson and William Dunbar. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“Things of Time,”! by Mr. W. Nevill Heard, is chiefly con- 
cerned with two men and a maid. Ida Barker is simply a hand- 
some, well-educated girl of the conventional English pattern, who, 
without worldly motive, yet unconsciously influenced by her worldly- 
minded mother, drifts into an engagement with Dr. Hammond, a 
rich and distinguished scientist. No sooner 1s the engagement 
announced than she discovers that her affections are centred on 
Dr. Roller, her fiancé’s intimate friend. Roller, in fact, had long 
loved her, but, from honourable motives, had refrained from urging 
his suit. Accident reveals to both the mistake both had made, and 
Hammond unselfishly does his best to rectify it. The end, however, 
is tragic—in our opinion unnecessarily so, in the case of Hammond. 
Simple as the plot stripped of its accessories is, yet the story runs 
into inordinate length. Bumpus, the broad-minded parson, is at 
once the most sympathetic character in the book and a wholly 
original creation. Mr. W. Nevill Heard deserves congratulations on 
his exquisite style. 

In “Truths or Truisms,”"2 Mr. William Stebbing, author of 
“ Five Centuries of English Verse,” etc., presents the cultured pub- 
lic with a score or more essays, the miscellaneous nature of which 
may be gauged by the mere mention of a few titles taken at ran- 
dom: The Dead Hand, How to Quarrel, Great, Courtesy, Insin- 
cerities, Doing Without. Among the best we should place Great, 
The Elder Sister, and The Marriage Lottery. The following quo- 
tation from the last-named conveys a fair idea of the author’s vein 
of gentle irony: ‘“‘ That few wives have been known to deprecate the 
acceptance by their husbands of positions which they, of necessity, share, 
simply proves how self-sacrificing is the sex.” “ Truths or Truisms” 
is not a book to be read through at a sitting, but should be enjoyed 
in a lazy, after-dinner mood. 

In the Preface to “A Short History of English Versification 
from the Earliest Time to the Present Day,”8 Professor Max 
Kaluza disclaims any intention to compete (as far as Modern Pro- 


1. “Things of Time.” By W. Nevill Heard. London: Watts and Co. 

2. “Truths or Truisms.” By William Stebbing, Hon. Fellow of Wor- 
cester. —: Henry Frowde. 

* Sig A Short History of English Ay gy xi The Max Kaluza. Trans- 
lated by A. C. Dunstan, Ph.D. London: Geo. 
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sody is concerned) with Schipper’s “Englische Metrik,” for he 
rightly considers that a mass of detail tends to confuse the be- 
ginner. The cardinal defect in Professor Saintsbury’s “ History of 
English Prosody ”—the most elaborate English work on the sub- 
ject—is the exclusion of Old English, and, consequently, the Middle 
English description rests on no foundation. The handbook before 
us is intended for teachers and students, and both classes will find 
in it a trustworthy guide. There is an exhaustive bibliography 
and criticisms of various systems and hypotheses. The translation, 
which reads smoothly, has been made by Dr. A. C. Dunstan, the 
English Lektor at the University of Kénigsberg, from a compara- 
tively recently published text. 

In “ The Philosophy of a Don,”4 Mr. G. F. Abbott ranges, in 
lively fashion, over a heterogeneous field of subjects, 7.¢, Concern- 
ing Heretics; Style; In Praise of Poverty; A Plea for Plagiarism ; 
A Study in Opposites; A Plea for Polygamy; Imperial Ideas; 
The Stage, etc. After criticising “ The Superman,” as philosopher 
and as dramatist, the author directs the shafts of his irony against 
two individuals, whose identity is hidden under the pseudonyms of 
Boanerges Shav and Chestnuton. Postface—as the correlative of 
preface—is a whimsical neologism chosen by him for the title of 
his concluding essay. As befits a “don,” Mr. G. F. Aopott can, 
on occasion, quote Greek very aptly; but, out of consideration for 
the “ general reader,” such occasions are rare. If space allowed, we 
should like to quote some of the author’s shrewd observations on 
men and things. We must, however, content ourselves with re- 
commending this work to our readers, for the literary palate must 
be jaded indeed if it fail to relish some, at least, of the dainties so 
abundantly provided for its delectation here. 

The world of men has been likened to many things, nor is the 
multitude of similes more or less applicable to it likely to be «x- 
hausted. The most modern instance, as far as we know, is that of 
the village pound, and Mr. J. S. Fletcher may be credited with dis- 
covering it, for the hold that it has gained on his mind may ke 
judged by the curious similarity of the title of his last two novels, 
“ The Pinning Fee,” and “ The Pinfold.”"5 The following fragment 
of rustic philosophy, picked from his latest story, admirably serves 
for its keynote. “It’s none all donkeys and sheep and such like 
that get into pinfolds. . . Its folkses and all! Some never gets 
out—never gets out—no!” In certain respects, “The Pinfold” is 
rather a series of cameos of village life than a novel after the conven- 
tional pattern. The two personages who give it unity, are, first, 
Simon Linacre, Senior Circuit Steward of the Methodists, who is 


5 ait “The Philosophy of a Don.” By G. F. Abbott. London: Stephen 
5. “The Pinfold.” By J. S. Fletcher. London: Everett and Co. 
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as much looked up to by the countryside as Mortimer, the Manager 
of a Loan Office in the adjacent town, is loathed and feared ; 
secondly, Mia Lambert, the victim of his lust. Yet Mortimer is 
merely the catspaw of this smug-faced libertine and blood-sucker, 
who has thriven on extortion. His complete exposure at the 
Chinese Missionary Meeting is a most effective piece of writing, and 
the same may be said of the tragedy that ends his worthless life. 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s rustics bear no family resemblance to those of 
Thomas Hardy, but stand out as distinct creations. We reckon 
“The Pinfold” among the best of the three or four really good 
stories that have appeared this season. 

In “ White Abbey,” Miss E. A. Rowlands tells very effectively 
the story of a clandestine marriage and its bitter fruit. Eric Stan- 
hope, who has nothing but his good looks to recommend him, :n- 
duces the pretty, neglected daughter of a wealthy nobleman to elope 
with him. When this fortune-hunter learns that her father has 
disinherited her in favour of a step-sister, he repudiates his mar- 
riage, and straightway leaves his bride in order to marry the heiress, 
to whom he is at that time secretly engaged. Here follows a series 
of ingenious complications, and some highly sensational incidents. 
“White Abbey ” is a thoroughly readable addition to Stanley Paul’s 
clear-type sixpenny novels by popular authors. 

“ Territorial and Boy Scout Service,”? by V. S. L., is, according 
to its sub-title, an exposition of the National Service League’s 
“fallacies.” This brochure deals in a drastic way with Lord Roberts’s 
recent book, “ Fallacies and Facts,” and devotes several chapters to 
the Balance of Power, Our Military Needs, National Education, and 
kindred topics. We do not consider that the author has proved his 
point, but he seems to have marshalled all the facts that tell in 
favour of it. 

A pathetic interest attaches to “Woman and Labour, ° which 
is but a fragment of the comprehensive work on “Woman,” the 
writing of which had occupied Mrs. Olive Schreiner for many years. 
The M.S., however, was burnt with the contents of her desk during the 
Boer War, and, when peace was established, the author’s health 
made the task of rewriting impossible. In “Woman and Labour,” 
she takes a broad and philosophical survey of the probléms that 
confront her sex to-day in the changed conditions of the Labour 
Market. She protests against the parasitism of modern women, 
on things being done for them by men. “We take all labour for 
our province,” writes Mrs. Schreiner. “There is no post or form 


2 g De ay Abbey.” By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. London: Stanley 
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7. “Territorial and Boy Scout Service.” By V. S. L. London: George 
Allen and Co. 
a 8. “Woman and Labour.” By Olive Schreiner. London: T. Fisher 
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of toil for which it is not our intention to fit ourselves . . . Acting 
in us and through us, nature, we know, will mercilessly expose to us 
our deficiencies in the field of human toil, and reveal to us our 
power.” Woman, again, when she can make her voice heard in the 
governance of States, will labour strenuously to extinguish war, 
not because of her “cowardice, incapacity, nor, above all, of her 
general superior virtue.” . . but “because she knows the history of 
human flesh; she knows its cost; he does not.” Among some of 
the highly disputable points which Mrs. Schreiner settles too arbit- 
rarily, is her contention that “there is a silently working but deter- 
mined tendency for the sphere of woman’s domestic labour to con- 
tract itself.” The agitation for the suffrage she rightly regards as 
a phase of a vast movement which must eventually revolutionise 
the position of woman. It would be difficult to over-rate the im- 
portance of this work, in which the whole trend of the Woman’s 
Movement is powerfully and eloquently set forth. 

“ At the Eleventh Hour,”® by Miss Charlotte Brame, is, down 
to Chapter XV,, quite a commonplace story, but after that becomes 
of a thrilling nature. When Clytie Jane, the curate’s lovely daugh- 
ter, marries Noel, the rising novelist, instead of Norman, whose 
mother thinks he is too honest ever to be a successful lawyer, the 
experienced novel-reader perceives at once that the heroine’s life is 
not going to be one of unalloyed felicity. A blacker-hearted scoun- 
drel than Noel has seldom been depicted. In the first place, he 
goes much into London Society, while concealing the existence of 
his wife, then drifts into an engagement with a wealthy aristocrat, 
and, on his wife’s refusal to disappear, deliberately attempts to mur- 
der her. The latter part of the story is intensely—sometimes poig- 
nantly—exciting, and, though one feels all the time that Nemesis 
is on the villain’s track, the dénouement is skilfully kept out of sight 
till the penultimate chapter is reached. 

“ Because of a Kiss,”0 by Lady Constance, has for its heroine 
Madge Selwyn, whose position in the household of Sir Burton 
Prescotte, is that of poor relation and governess, alternatively bul- 
lied and petted by Lady Silvia, who, at the opening of the story, 
is on the point of eloping with Lord Ormantyre, a notorious rake 
with an estate mortgaged up to the hilt. One midnight Ormantyre 
kisses Madge in mistake for Silvia, and this incident gives Madge, 
who has long been smarting under a sense of neglect, a splendid 
opportunity of self-assertion. She refuses to act any longer as 
governess, and also insists on Ormantyre becoming formally en- 
gaged to her. Lady Sylvia is, of course, furious, and, being a cat- 
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tish and utterly unscrupulous woman, seeks revenge by trying to 
fix on her rival the odium of two jewel-robberies. Ormantyre, to 
save himself from being sold up by his creditors, circulates the re- _ 
port that Madge is a millionaire through coal being discovered on 
some unproductive property belonging to her in Wales. This strange 
engagement, which begins with aversion on one part and admira- 
tion on the other, ends with love, and Madge’s cynical frankness 
and personal charm win their way through the most difficult situa- 
tions. “I think you are more wicked than ever I was at your age,” 
exclaims Lady Belmoth, Ormantyre’s wealthy aunt, in amazement at 
her cleverness. Yet, under the softening influence of two kindly 
women, Madge develops womanly qualities, unsuspected by herself, 
which had been checked by too early an acquaintance with the 
rough side of life. “Because of a Kiss” is a well-constructed and 
highly diverting story, the dénouement of which is very cleverly 
managed. Lady Constance is to be congratulated on her “first 
novel,” and we shall watch with interest her literary career. 


“The Coronation of George King,” by Miss Kate Horn, has 
for its titular hero a prosperous, middle-aged farmer, who, at the 
opening of the story, might be pronounced the happiest man in the 
pleasant village of Meadowfield, for not only has handsome Hetty 
Everett, his widowed sweetheart, consented to become his wife, but 
he has also entertained to tea two stranded motorists who turn out 
to be the present occupants of the Throne, to which he is exu- 
berantly loyal. Although the introduction on to the scene of living 
royalties is to be deprecated, the author has tactfully avoided any 
breach of good taste in the dialogue. George King’s new-found 
happiness is seriously jeopardised by the appearance of his elder 
brother—a selfish scoundrel—who showed every intention of taking 
up his quarters permanently at the farm. At this point another and 
wholly different set of characters is introduced. Miss Horn’s por-- 
trayal of village life is distinctly good, and the love-making of 
Daffy Everett and Hal King pretty; but we cannot congratulate 
her on the story as a whole, as it reads like two penny novelettes 
loosely strung together. The author of “Daphne,” “The White 
Owl,” etc., has led us to expect far better work than this, nor does 
she lack the talent to produce it. 


The latest conclusions of science have discredited materialism, 
and, in this profoundly sceptical age, more believers in the occult 
exist among the cultured than the imperfectly educated or ignorant 
classes. Those—if any such exist—who scoff at hypnotism, should 
at once be warned off reading “ The Soul of the Moor,”2 by Mr. 


11. “The Coronation of George King.” By Kate Horn. London: 
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Stratford D. Jolly ; but others will find it an attractive, picturesque, 
and well worked-out story. Lucy Langford, eight months after 
marriage, undergoes a serious operation successfully, but her 
strength is ebbing away, and when she is at the point of death, her 
husband, who is an ardent student of the occult, hypnotises her, and 
imparts to her his vitality, with the happiest result. Soon after- 
wards the couple make the acquaintance of Elsie Stormont, and 
she, in pique at Langford’s indifference to her charms, directs her 
formidable hypnotic powers against his wife. Soon afterwards 
Lucy beholds in a vision a Moor who will love her at first sight. 
Although she is tenderly devoted to her husband, the image of the 
Moor obsesses her, and, when she meets him at Algiers, she feels 
she loves him dearly. At this juncture the story becomes poig- 
nantly interesting and increasingly weird. Mr. Stratford D. Jolly 
has been eminently successful in reproducing the sinister air of 
mystery that broods over every Moorish town. 


The first number of “Le Monde,”"* is in every respect a very 
attractive one. This new monthly will regularly contain not less 
than 160 pages, besides numerous illustrations. Its contents will 
consist of complete translations into French of the most important 
articles in the world’s “ Reviews,” relating to international politics, 
literature: (including romances and novels), fine arts, all domains 
of science, economic movements (financial and industrial), and the 
proceedings of international associations. 

“Le but de la revue ‘Le Monde’ est de fournir a ses 
lecteurs une documentation et une information rapides em- 
pruntées de la premiére main 4 des écrivains, 4 des savants 
faisant autorité dans leur pays.” 

In form Le Monde is a handsome large octavo. The plates are 
given loose, folded in the back cover. Among the representative 
articles of the first issue are: Paix et Disarmament, from McClure’s 
Magazine; Albert Durer, from Natur und Kultur; La “Fabian 
Society,” from T.P.’s Magazine; Le Probleme Imperialiste, from 
United Empire; La Femme Blanche dans l’Afrique du Sud, from 
The Englishwoman; Les Rayons X, from Knowledge; Le Keveil 
de la Chine et ses Phases, a speech by S. Ex. Wei-Ting-Fang; 
etc., etc., altogether twenty articles. The new Revue deserves 
success. 

Mr. Giinther’s “ Manual of English Pronunciation and Gram- 
mar for Dutch Students,”"* has deservedly reached a second edition. 
A work of nearly four hundred pages, it gives evidence of enor- 
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mous research, and contains a good deal more than many well- 
educated Englishmen know about their own language. Some 
ninety pages are taken up with the pronunciation. The grammar 
is very copiously illustrated by sentences from living and recent 
authors, and thus gives a grammar of the language as written and 
spoken to-day. An English critic glancing at these quotations 
is necessarily struck with the fact that our best writers are inex- 
cusably careless in their grammatical construction, and are to be 
held responsible for introducing a very unnecessary looseness into 
our language. Here and there, the author has explained “this is 
colloquial,” etc. ; and he even tells us, in one case, “ many American 
writers violate this rule, and the faulty use appears to be gaining 
ground in England.” The book is a marvel of careful compila- 
tion. But its unintentional exposure of the slipshod way in which 
we use our language has excited in us the wish that someone would 
compile an equally painstaking compilation of the sins of our best 
authors, in order to shame us out of our misdoings. 

From the Animals’ Friend Society (Portugal Street, W.C.), 
we have received two excellent little pamphlets: “Humane 
Teaching in Schools,” by Prof. J. Howard Moore ; and “ The Rights 
of Animals,” by Ernest Bell, M.A. 

Primary and secondary education in this country, if not, as 
some contend, a costly failure, cannot, on the other hand, be pro- 
nounced an unqualified success, when compared with the results 
achieved by Germany, and even Scandinavia. The reasons for this 
are many, But, in the reviewer's opinion, the main obstacles are 
first, the indifference of parents; secondly, the odium theologicum. 
With regard to the latter, Mr. R. A. Bray, whose qualifications to 
speak on thé subject cannot lightly be questioned, would solve the 
difficulty by applying the principle of concurrent endowment, and 
have certain schools ear-marked for the use of various denomina- 
tions. “ The Town Child,” by Mr. R. A. Bray, appeared a few years 
ago, and was well received by the Press. It has now gone into a 
second and revised edition. The additional matter deals, for the 
most part, with patriotism, and how its spirit can best be fostered 
in the State schools. Rousseau was the first to grasp the significa- 
tion of environment in application to schemes of practical reform, 
and Mr. Bray rightly lays great stress on this factor in education. 
“The Town Child” treats the subject from a practical as well as a 
theoretical standpoint, and in a singularly attractive style. 


15. The Town Child. By R. .\. Bray, L.C.C. London; T. Fisher Unwin. 





Contemporary Literature. 
DRAMA. 


Mr. Ashley Dukes, who, in “ Modern Dramatists,” has written 
learnedly of all the noteworthy playwrights of the present day, 
now publishes a drama of his own, the theme of which is the 
passionate clash of strong individualities. “Civil War, the play 
in question, was given by the Incorporated Stage Society with re- 
markable success, and is, we are told, about to be replaced on the 
boards. The protagonists are, on the one hand, Sir John Latimer, 
a “crank” who has not opened a newspaper for ten years, but 
devoted his ample leisure to bringing up his son, Michel, on Greek 
philosophy, and composing a “Treatise on Civilization,” as pre- 
paratory to effect “the abolition of governments by parties or fac- 
tions,” and, “in its place the rule of an hereditary leisured class,” 
in fact, the complex reconstruction of civilised life; and, on the 
other, James Shannon, a revolutionary pamphleteer and head of a 
Communistic colony settlement, acquired by misrepresentation from 
Latimer, on the confines of his estate. Michel, on his return from 
a tour round the world, startles his father by announcing his inten- 
tion of marrying Shannon’s illegitimate daughter. In spite of loud 
protests on the part of their respective parents, the young people 
M. Nangon characterises as “mensongére allégation”; and con- 
run away and get married. Blake, who is Michel’s common-sense 
friend, and performs the functions of a Greek chorus throughout 
the play, thus addresses the angry old men: “Ah, you revolu- 
tionists! . . . What else do you call yourselves? Don’t you both 
want to turn the world upside-down? What does it matter that you 
try to tilt it different ways? The principle’s the same—revolution. 
Red revolution!” The play is well-constructed, the dialogue crisp, 
and the treatment unconventional. 

The movement for extending the franchise to women, admir- 
ably engineered by its leaders, is daily gaining ground, in spite of 
occasional eccentricities of conduct on the part of its perfervid ad- 
herents. In “The Master of Mrs. Chilvers,’® Mr. Jérome K. 
Jerome assumes the eligibility of woman to sit in Parliament, and 
then presents his audience with the following problem. Geoffrey 
Chilvers, M.P., and his wife, are ardent Suffragists. In conse- 
quence of his appointment to the post of Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs, he must offer himself for re-election. Mrs. Chilvers 
is reluctantly persuaded into becoming his rival for the vacant seat, 
and the contest, which begins good-humouredly on both sides, soon 
threatens to wreck the domestic happiness of the protagonists ; but 
a domestic event happily intervenes at this juncture. This clever 
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play, however, has been so lately put on the boards, and so exten- 
sively dealt with by the dramatic critics, that it is unnecessary for 
us to furnish details of its plot. “The Master of Mrs. Chilvers,” 
though essentially an acting play, reads well. The format, too, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 





POETRY. 


Mr. Arthur K. Sabin is a poet whose work, from the very out- 
set, by reason of its fine quality, arrested the attention of the 
critics, although he chose for his medium the unusual and difficult 
terza rima, which Longfellow, we believe, was the first to attempt 
in English, “The Death of Icarus” revealed Mr. Sabin as a 
writer of Tennysonian blank verse, at once rich and stately. 
“ Medea and Circe, and Other Poems,”1 comes with an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Richard G. Moulton, in whose judgment the title- 
poem “is an incident so deftly chosen that, in its horizon of retro- 
spect and prospect, it involves the whole Argonautic Expedition 
in miniature.” No appreciation could be juster than this. The 
hyperborean winter is pictured as — 

One long night 
Of glittering stars, the circling Bear on high; 
And in her changeful moods the wandering moon, 
Now globing outward from the tiniest streak 
Of silver, now dissolving quite away, 
Till only the dusk snowfields lit their world. 
If space allowed it would be easy to quote other passages longer, 
and at least equally beautiful as the above. In Mr. Sabin’s hands 
the legend has lost none of its antique freshness, but gained in 
mystery by the subtler modern note. Of the fugitive pieces we 
prefer the sonnet from “La Vita Nuova,” beginning— 
To every gentle heart and soul in bond, 
In whose observance comes my preserit word. 
In the preface to “Greek Love Songs and Epigrams,”2 Mr. J. 
A. Pott denies that the strict canons of translation laid down by 
some authorities are applicable to renderings of Greek poetry. 
Judging from the many imitations of classical metres we have 
seen, there seems good reason to endorse his dictum, except as 
regards sapphics—a beautiful metre, and one thoroughly in har- 
mony with the genius of our language. Mr. Pott has translated 
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poems and epigrams from more than fifty authors whose remains 
are, for the most part, enshrined in the Palatine Anthology. Some 
of his happiest effects have been obtained by adopting French 
forms, such as the Rondel, Lai, or Triolet, for rendering the ele- 
giac couplet. What could be prettier than the following version 
of Meleager? :— 

The truant Love! Hath any eye descried him? 

At dawn he left his bed, and forth did fare ; 

Mark his bold words and mien, his mock despair, 

His wanton laugh, his wings, the shafts beside him. 

Who was his sire? The winds have all denied him, 

And neither earth nor sea will own for heir 

The truant, Love. 

So give good heed, for all things fear and chide him, 

Lest for your souls he lay a deadly snare. 

Ah! there he is—now have I found his lair, 

For lurking in my lady’s eyes, I spied him, 

The truant, Love. 

Limitations of space forbid. further quotation. We heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Pott on his little volume of scholarly and spirited 
translations. Students will derive much valuable information from 
the Notes. 


In “Characters in Outline, and Other Poems,” Mr. J. R. 
McClymont deals with a large range of subjects in a great variety 
of metres. The miscellaneous character of the collection renders 
criticism in a short notice a matter of no little difficulty. From 
“The Sonnets of Theologue,” and another sonnet, entitled “ The 
Church of Scotland,” one gathers that the author is a Presby- 
terian mystic. Of the secular poems we prefer “The Water- 
Witch,” for its weirdness, to the lighter graces of “Love Song of 
a Fairy.” “Two Children of the Age” contains a remarkable 
stanza :-— 

She knows not heaven from hell, 
Nor where dead people dwell, 
And does not understand 
How God makes cats and dogs, 
And boys and sheep and hogs, 
All things on sea and land. 
We quote this in order to display the author in one of his rare 
sportive moods. Now and again his verse lacks melody, but its 
absence is usually supplied by high seriousness. We shall look 
forward with interest to Mr. J. R. McClymont’s next volume of 
verse. 
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Anna, Comtesse de Brémont, voices her loyalty, and that which 
thrilled every woman’s heart throughout the British dominions at 
the Coronation of 







Mary, sovereign lady fair, 
The graciousness and qualities full sweet, 
Of all that is in womanhood most rare ;— 
in seven sonnets of the Shakespearian type. 
As Gabriel Dante Rossetti, in “Mary’s Girlhood”—a poem 
| afterwards transferred by him to canvas—plumbed the depth of his 
















spiritual nature, so, too, in “ Girlhood,” the author of “ Coronation 
Sonnets to Queen Mary” rises to a height of poetical conception 
and expression which she reaches nowhere else in the booklet be- 
fore us :— 
As in a fragrant garden sheltered well 
A scented blossom of transcendent hue 
a | Expands in bloom and beauty every cell, 
ai | Thy budding girlhood to perfection grew. 
Thine not alone kind nature’s favoured dower 
Of tender maiden strength and roseate health, 
But in thy mind upgrew the soul’s fair flower 
When Thought upon thee lavished all her wealth. 
Then Io! Religion’s pure resplendent throng 
Thy spirit in Faith’s shining waters dipped, 
While Poetry mysterious, golden lipped 
Thy soul kissed into joy’s exultant song. 
And thus the garden’s masterpiece of grace 
Was mirrored in the beauty of thy face. 
This sonnet-sequence, graceful and sincere, has a value apart from 
the historical event which inspired it. 
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